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Your fuel dollar goes approximately one- Ee ‘ n * Ne from, fill 
third farther when you use No. 1 distillate ye . Lea RS GI ee < ‘ 4 of the gr 
or No.1 tractor fuel in your McCormick- 
Deering Tractor. That is one reason why 
these modern 4 and 6-cylinder tractors 
are designed for distillate operation. They 
burn other fuels successfully, too—and 
every operator can make his own choice— 


but tests and field experience have proved inches of 


result is 
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you can save money on every gallon and 
every acre by using distillate tractor fuel. 


Above: Turning under a heavy crop of sweet clover. 
The tractor is a Farmall 30 and the plow is an ) Impr 
18-inch, 2-furrow McCormick-Deering Little Genius. WH ' 
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“Buy McCORMICK-DEERING’ = 


In the great nation-wide swing to tractor power, 
McCormick-Deering popularity leads by a wide mar- blade, le 
gin. Year after year, rush-season buyers want more blade ex 


McCormick-Deering Tractors than we can deliver, -. 
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even though International Harvester is the world’s irelients 


See Here is the Model O-12—small- 5am largest tractor builder. hand of 
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Sees McCormick-Deerings. in To avoid possible disappointment, order your 

F = : Sf Sate eukorg McCormick-Deering Tractor now. You can take your 
pick from full stocks, be assured of quicker delivery, Derr 
and have the use of your tractor on all of your power IT] 
work during the fall and winter months. Interna- easi 
tional Harvester’s INCOME-PURCHASE PLAN offers ra 
you the opportunity to spread the payments over 6x6 upri 
many months, according to a schedule worked out to | 
meet your individual requirements. 

There are fourteen models in the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Tractor line: three Farmalls, five TracTracTors 
(crawlers), and six regular wheel-type tractors. All V 
models burn distillate with unexcelled efficiency. 

Phone your McCormick-Deering dealer for a dem- ag 
onstration; or write us for complete information. F| 
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Handy Farm Devices 
@ A Simplified Shower Bath 






CONGRATULATE you on the 
freer bath described in your last 
sue. A shower is a wonderful in- 
vention, worth much more than any 
other kind of bath. For some boys 
who might not feel they could ar- 
ange it, here’s a simpler and very 
atisfactory one. Get a fair-sized 
wooden bucket and put a quarter- 
inch hole in the side near the bottom 
with a wooden plug. Swing this 
“nk” in the barn, behind the barn, 
on the limb of a tree—anywhere. 
Soap all over from a basin, then pull 
the plug from the bucket over your 
head and rinse off, and you feel like 
: million dollars. If you prefer warm 
water, fill the bucket in time to let 
the sun warm the water. 

]. R. Washburn, 
Maryland. 












@ Drinking Tank From Drum 


TAKE a 50-gallon drum, cut out 
the head, set the drum in a hole 
inthe ground so that it is at the 
proper height for cattle to drink 
from, fill it with sand up to the level 
of the ground, and then put in three 





inches of concrete over the sand. The 

result is a splendid drinking tank at 

anexpense of about a dollar. I have 

one that has been in use some years 
now and is still without leaks. 

Henry Holmes, 

Jefferson County, Fla. 


* Improvised Lancing Knife 


HEN necessary to lance a 
wound on a large animal, such 
asa cow or horse, there is danger of 
cutting too deep because of the ani- 
mal’s struggles. By placing a small 
section of clean corncob over the 














blade, leaving only enough of the 
blade exposed to do the work (see 
sketch), this may be avoided. If a 
pocket knife is used the corncob also 
Prevents it from closing up on the 
hand of the user. Myron Lynam, 

Oktibbeha County, Miss. 










* Derrick Easy to Make 


WITH this derrick one man can 

easily load and unload his own 
hayrack. It can be made with one 
4x4 boom pole 16 feet long and one 
6x6 upright pole 14 feet long. There 
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“a be four ropes on the pulley 
bh hooks on the end of each rope 
the Ook on the back and a rope on 
b> sa Be booen pole to let it up 

Charles Packebush, 
Arkansas County, Ark. 




















Why MORE FARM 


TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE TRACTOR 
TIRES THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES OF TIRES COMBINED 





Ground Grip, Tired 


PROVIDE GREATER TRACTION 
INCREASED DRAWBAR PULL 
SAVE MORE TIME AND MONEY 











NOW THE 











Firestone 


Mmejnn| Firestone 


New |GROUND GRIP TIRE 


THAT PROVIDES STILL GREATER 
TRACTION AND §S 








has done it again! All 

you have to do is to examine the amazing new 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tire and you 
will quickly understand why it provides still 
greater traction, greater drawbar pull, and 
makes greater savings in time and fuel. The 
basic Firestone patented Ground Grip tread 
design has been retained, but the extra heavy 
bars of rubber are spaced wider and built 
higher. The tire cleans itself still better, 
providing much greater traction. 


Farmers everywhere are welcoming this 
new tire, for tests show that tractors equipped 
with it consume up to 50% less fuel, as compared 
with tractors equipped with steel lugged wheels. 
With this amazing new tire you get up to 30% 
more available drawbar pull on dry sod — up 
to 40% more on stubble — and up to 50% more 
on wet plowed ground, than with any other 
tire made. 


Only Firestone can build all this extra 
traction intoa tractor tire because only Firestone 
has the patented extra construction features of 
Gum-Dipped cords which are stronger to resist 
the strain of heavy pulling, and two extra layers 


AVINGS 


f, 





of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread 
which bind the tread and cord body 
into one inseparable unit. The tread is 
made of specially compounded rubber 
which resists the action of sun, rain, 
and snow. See this amazing new tire at 
your Firestone Implement Dealer, Tire 
Dealer or Auto Supply & Service Store 
today. You will want a set on your 
tractor so you can make the savings that 
only Firestone Ground Grip Tractor 
Tires provide. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone, 


Monday evenings over Nationwide 
N. B. C. Red Network 





If you have not received a 
copy of the new Firestone 
Farm Tire Catalog, please 
send your name and address 
to The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, and a copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 
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GRANTLAND RICE REPORTS 


O-F THE ROAD THEY 
SHOT AS AN UNSEEN 
DEMON THREW THEIR 
CAR OUT OF CONTROL 


GRANTLAND RICE Describes The. 
Unhappy Ending To A Seattle Motor- 
ist’s Week-End Trip To Mt. Baker 








HE STRAINS of ““When We Come To 
The End of A Perfect Day’’ seemed 


to fit the mood of Mr. Jack Davis of 
Seattle, Washington, and his party of 
four, as they motored down from Mt. 
Baker that invigorating Sunday after- 
noon. 
highway finally was reached, they were 
still recounting the glorious experiences 
of that care-free week-end. 

Then, with the startling suddenness ofa 
lightning flash, the scene changed. BANG! 
The left front tire had blown out with the 
noise of a thunderclap! 
set in. The steering wheel jerked itself 
out of Mr. Davis’ control. Off the road 
they shot. The unseen demon of motor- 
ing safety had done its ‘“‘dirty work.” 

But why any motorist should take 
chances on ordinary tires is beyond me. 
Especially when the engineers of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company have perfected 
a tire invention that brings rea/ blow-out 
protection to every American motorist. 

This revolutionary construction which 
they call the Life-Saver Golden Ply and 
which is found on/y in Goodrich Silver- 


And when the familiar Everett 


A terrible drag 
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towns, is a layer of special rubber and 
full-floating cords, scientifically treated 
to resist the terrific blowout-causing heat 
generated inside all tires by today’s high 
speeds. By resisting this heat, the Golden 
Ply prevents the great, unseen cause of 
high-speed blow-outs that kill or injure 


thousands every year. 


You Can’t Be Too Sure 
About Your Tires 


One blow-out was enough to cure Mr. 
Jack Davis of Seattle, Washington. Now 
you'll find his car equipped with Good- 
rich Silvertowns. Beat a blow-out to the 
punch by starting to ride on Silvertowns 
today. You can buy these life-saving tires 
at Goodrich Silvertown Stores and Good- 
rich dealers everywhere. They actually 


cost /ess than other super-quality tires. 


Gondsich SAPETY Dhesstah 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 


















Hot Weather is Here— 


Beware of 


Have you ever noticed that in 
very hot weather your organs of 
digestion and elimination seem to 
become torpid or lazy? Your food 
sours, forms gas, causes belching, 
heartburn, and a feeling of rest- 
lessness and irritability. Perhaps 
you may have sick headache, 
nausea and dizziness or blind 
spells on suddenly rising. Your 
tongue may be coated, your com- 
plexion bilious and your bowel 
actions sluggish or insufficient. 


Biliousness ! 


These are some of the more 
common symptoms or warnings of 
biliousness or so-called ‘“torpid 
liver,” so prevalent in hot climates. 
Don’t neglect them. ‘Take Calo- 
tabs, the improved calomel com- 
pound tablets that give you the 
effects of calomel and salts, com- 
bined. You will be delighted with 
the prompt relief they afford. 
Trial package ten cents, family 
pkg. twenty-five cts. At drug 





stores. (Adv.) 





Radio Small Talk 


By ETHEL 


EIGH-HO and a couple of ho- © 


hums! It’s much too hot to sit 
inside and listen to the radio; turn 
it up a little bit and let’s move out on 
the porch. . . . There! That’s much 
better. A little more trouble to 
change stations if the program goes 
sour—we'll probably suffer through 
a 15-minute program rather than go 
inside to change it. Still, there are 
favorite stations for certain evenings 
—we can set the dial and just let ’er 
rip. It’s comforting to realize 
that the nearest neighbors aren’t so 
close our radio will bother them or 
clash with theirs if it’s on. What 
does make some folks run their 
radios so loud? One of our pet 
peeves is a radio going full blast. 
Maybe the listeners are hard 
of hearing, though. 


@ Have you wondered if Jolly Gil- 
lette really is the sponsor’s daughter 
and if she’s truly ten years old? She 
isn’t the sponsor’s daughter; her 
name is Eileen Barton. The part 
about being ten years old seems to 
be true. . . . Jeanette Macdonald has 
signed for a program this fall. She’s 
satished with the treatment Grace 
Moore and Lily Pons have received. 


@ We recently reread the story about 
the “longest-way-round.” Have you 
read it? As Robert Littell relates it, 
late in 1928 when Admiral Byrd’s 
two ships on the Antarctic Expedi- 
tion were plowing through the ice 
a few hundred miles from the South 
Pole, they were in direct two-way 
communication with the New York 
Times, which had exclusive rights to 
their news stories. In those days 
short wave radio was something 
pretty new, and Fred E. Meinholtz, 
head of the Times radio room, spent 
much of his spare time at home 
listening in. One evening a reporter 


ROGERS 





wanted to get in touch with Mein. 
holtz to get him to verify a ston 
about Byrd’s radio equipment. H, 
tried and tried to call him over the 
telephone but got no answer. The | 
reporter told the radio operator about | 
it, whereupon the operator said, | 
“Wait a minute,” and tapped out q| 
message which was immediately | 
picked up by one of the Byrd ships 
Meinholtz meanwhile was listening 
to the dispatches from the Byrd ships 
and a few seconds later he heard the 
Morse code from down under the 
world spell out his own name and 
the words, “Please replace your tele. 
phone receiver. The Times is trying 
to reach you by telephone.” Invest. 
gation proved that his young son 
had removed the receiver from the 
instrument. Meinholtz immediately 
called his office, which was 18 miles 
away. But the message had gone 
18,000 miles to reach him! 


@ After reading our recent listing 
of favorite programs of radio editors, 
someone sent us a report on prefer. 
ences of rural audiences as compared 
with city folks. Rural program 
preferences ranked thus: news, nov- 
elties, drama, serials, personalities, 
semiclassical music. Urban listeners 
preferred variety, musical revues, 
dance music, classical music. 

As to specific programs, the first 
ten currently preferred by the respec- 
tive audience groups were:— 


RURAL URBAN 


1. Jack Benny 1. Jack Benny 

2. Bowes’ Amateurs 2. Lux Theater 

3. Lowell Thomas 3. Eddie Cantor 

4. Lum and Abner 4. Bowes’ Amateurs 

5. Lux Theater 5. Rudy Vallee 

6. Eddie Cantor 6. Fred Allen 

7. Fibber McGee 7. Phil Baker 
and Molly 8. Hollywood Hote! 

8. Amos ’n’ Andy 9. Bing Crosby 

9. Phil Baker 10. Al Jolson 


10. National Barn 
Dance 


“Y our Young Men Shall Dream Dreams 


(Written to accompany 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 





By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 





the painting, “The Boyhood 
on this month's cover page.) 


YOUNG Raleigh on a far-off shore, 


Deep dreams forever in his eyes | 
Of future days, of distant seas, 


Of new land under brighter skies; 


His eager heart inspired by tales 
Of virgin shores he longed to reach, | 
He later carried England’s flag 


And gave a continent England's speech. .++ | 


The children of our South today, | 
Their hearts on fire with strange unrest, 


They, too, stand on Life’s shore, its urge 
Glowing like embers in each breast. 


Teach them to dare as Raleigh dared 


Where Science and waiting Progress hold 
Their secret treasures deeply stored:— 


| 
| 
In strange new paths yet unexplored, | 


Teach them that service to mankind 


+ Now offers all great hearts desire; 
God help us stir their noblest aims, 
God help us feed that clean white fire! 





Tue Procressive Farmer, Aucust 1937 
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Stugust, 1937 


Sheep and shepherds near Eaux Bonnes in the French Pyrenees 


Talking With Our Readers 


LL North Carolina is on tiptoe with expect- 
ancy that President Roosevelt and a whole 
covey of Governors, Senators, cabinet members, 
etc., will come down to Roanoke Island August 
18 to help us celebrate the 350th anniversary of 
the birth of Virginia Dare, the first child of 
English-speaking parents born in America. 
Hence the timeliness of this month’s cover paint- 
ing (see Mrs. Crowell’s page 4 poem about it and 
note on page 12 how to get copies for framing) 
and of our story, “When I See Sir Walter 
Raleigh—” on page 8. Remember this is no fancy 
picture. On the contrary, Mrs. Williams spent 
weeks in studying all the contemporary records 
and in writing a vivid pen picture of the last day 
in the life of the colony before mystery swallowed 
it up forever. . Of course you know the rest: 
how England’s war with Spain prevented Sir 
Walter Raleigh from sending aid to Roanoke 
Island till 1590 and then no trace of the colonists 
could be found save the single word CROATAN 
carved on a tree, from which has grown up the 
legend that they left and intermarried with the 
Croatan Indians, now in Robeson County, N.C. 
Furthermore, some friends who know of 
only one Ananias in the Bible and remember 
that both he and Mrs. Ananias were somewhat 
reckless with the truth may ask, “Was Eleanor 
Dare’s husband and Virginia Dare’s father really 
named Ananias?” He really was, but not for the 
patron saint of fishermen. Rather for a wholly 
different Ananias; look him up in Acts 9:10-18 
and 22:12. 


@ W. H. Harrison’s boost for vacations (page 
9) reminds us again to recommend the Virginia 
State Farmers Institute at Blacksburg, July 27, 
28, 29, and North Carolina Farm and Home 
Week, August 2-6. We know of no better vaca- 
tion for farmers and their wives in these two 
states than to spend one or more days at their 
agricultural college during this special week. 
It will be an opportunity to meet other wide- 
awake farm folks from all over the state and the 
various programs will send visitors home with 
new inspiration and new ideas for better farming 
and homemaking. Don’t forget the dates. 

If we are going to get that “$500 More Cash 
Income for Every Farm,” men and women must 
work together and know each other’s problems. 
Hence we hope both husbands and wives will 
read “Profit-Making Home Industries” (page 7) 
and Mr. McKay’s delightful egg harvest talk on 


page 4l—also “Things I Wish My Parents 
Wouldn’t Do” on page 33. . . . We forgot to 
tell you last month that Miss Hill was sailing 
for Europe! We know you’re going to enjoy im- 
mensely the several fine travel articles we expect 
to print from her. . . . Speaking of our stories, 
Vera Holding writes from Oklahoma: “Your 
April flood story, ‘The Tree,” still sticks with 
me; it was perfect.” A correspondent of 
the Gastonia Gazette singles out last month’s 
cover for special praise: “It makes you hungry 
for watermelon!” And speaking of the 
President’s expected trip to Roanoke Island, we 
are reminded of what Mrs. Roosevelt wrote after 
her recent visit to the strawberry festival at Wal- 
lace, N.C., as follows:— 

I was struck by the good looks of the men and 
women in the crowd. This is a part of our country where 
Anglo-Saxon stock predominates. . . . The girls are very 
pretty and do not seem to need to accentuate their looks 
by any very startling use of cosmetics. . When I 
suggested to a group of home economics students, who 
were brought over from a nearby camp, that they were 
studying something which might be hel=ful in obtaining 
employment, 1 was promptly told that most of them ex- 
pected to get married! 


@ This pulpwood matter is getting so urgent 
that we direct special attention to an item in 
State College Says (page 10) from R. W. Graeber. 
. . . And by the way, here’s hoping you didn’t 
miss the discussion “Let’s Play Croquet: a Game 
All the Family Can Enjoy,” on page 16 last 
month. As a thoughtful father said in our office 
recently: “l am amazed at the enthusiasm all 
young people seem to develop for croquet. I 
have spent a good deal through the years to help 
my children have a good time in wholesome 
ways, but I doubt whether I have ever spent any 
money that paid as big dividends in pleasure, 
cost considered, as the few dollars I invested in 
a croquet set.” . . . Tobacco is one of America’s 
greatest crops but while artists have painted hun- 
dreds of pictures showing the harvesting of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and other crops, no distin- 
guished artist, so far as we know, had ever 
painted a tobacco harvest until The Progressive 
Farmer commissioned Anthony Cucchi to paint 
next month’s cover page. Look out for this 
unusual piece of rural art. . We shall also ask 
J. B. Hutson to review price and production 
prospects for this year’s tobacco crop as he did 
in our last September issue and also discuss pro- 
posed legislation looking to future control of 
tobacco production. 
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Must Reduce Cotton Acreage 


GOME cotton growers complain that under the proposed 

new Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 it may 
become necessary to reduce the maximum cotton acreage 
by 25 to 35 per cent in order to hold production down to 
the volume of consumption; whereas, owing to the drouths 
of 1934 and 1936 and the smaller portion exported, a much 
smaller reduction in the corn and wheat acreages will be 
necessary, at least in the near future. 

Of course for the successful one-money-crop cotton 
growers (and there is a considerable number of them) it 
is unfortunate that a reduction in the cotton acreage is 
necessary; but for Southern agriculture as a whole and for 
the cotton growers who produce average or lower yields, 
it is fortunate that the total cotton acreage must be re- 
duced from the 44 million acres planted from 1925 to 
1930. If no reduction were necessary we would probably 
perpetuate for many years yet the unsound system of 


‘ agriculture which has helped to hold the South in eco- 


nomic bondage for more than half a century. 

It is difficult to conceive of a cropping system which 
will maintain soil fertility and insure at least two consider- 
able sources of cash income, if we plant much more than 
one-third of the cultivated acreage in one soil-depleting 
row crop. And if we can get more money for the cotton 
grown on 30 to 35 million acres than for the cotton grown 
on 44 million acres, the Cotton Belt as a whole is cer- 
tainly not injured by the forced reduction. 

Being forced to reduce the cotton acreage means that 
we will be forced to increase the acreage in other crops, 
particularly in food and feed crops, but also in other 
money or sales crops. And the short-sighted contention of 
Northeastern dairymen that we be not allowed to do so 
is as ridiculous as it is unfair and impossible to enforce. 
To the South as a whole only good will come from a 
forced reduction of cotton acreage from 44 million acres, 
particularly since this is necessary to maintain fair prices. 


“I Won’t Farm Poor Land!” 
GOME TIME ago our friend, Tom Caudle, who had 


farmed all his life, called in to talk over his next year’s 
plans with us. He was hesitating between farming and 
taking a town job but of just one thing he was positive. 
“No matter how long I live,” said Tom, “one thing’s sure 
—I’m never again going to waste my labor on poor land!” 

And this man’s declaration of independence, “I’m 
never again going to farm poor land,” seems to us a 
mighty fine one for all of us as we begin looking forward 
to 1938. Nor does this mean that just because you now 
live on poor land, you must move somewhere else. Not 
at all. As a farmer said in our office only this morning: 
“Yesterday I was looking out over a fine cornfield north- 
east from my house—it looked almost like river low- 
ground corn—and I said to myself, ‘I used to think I 
owned some mighty poor land there, but plowing under 
one crop of crimson clover has made it look like rich 
land!’ And that thought made me feel mighty happy!” 

Either clover, vetch, or Austrian peas may help your 
land and your pride as much as clover helped this man’s 
land and pride. We can get soil fertility both out of 
fertilizer sacks and out of legume seed sacks and we are 
never going to get rich lands over the South generally 
until we are just as liberal in buying fertility out of seed 
sacks as we are in buying it out of fertilizer sacks. As a 
matter of fact, buying legume seed will increase profits 
from our fertilizer money because legumes provide the 
moisture-holding humus without which no fertilizer can 
do its best. 





No, you can say just as Tom Caudle did, “I’m never 
going to farm poor land another year,” and yet not have 
to leave where you are. Any poor-land farmer who sows 
enough clover, vetch, Austrian peas, etc., this fall can 
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change himself into a rich-land farmer in eight monty 
time.: And every sensible landowner should Cooperat 
with his tenants to this end. 


Make August “Clean-up Month” 


ISITING some good farmers in Nelson County, Vs, 

recently we were impressed by their attitude towarj 
weeds, brush, sprouts, etc., on ditch banks, roadsides, anf 
in fields and pastures. These Virginia farmers call i 
“filth,” and speak about the necessity of regularly Cleaning 
out “all the filth on the farms”—an idea it would help 
all Southern farmers to adopt. And we are a little sy. 
prised that Tom Hutcheson forgot this month to jssy 
his usual August reminder. About this time every year he 
sends us a paragraph reading like this:— 


“ec 


Let's all make August ‘clean-up month.” It’s the best tim 
because new sprouts, etc., will winterkill, since it is now so late they 
will not have time to make hard wood before frost. 

Nor should we forget the church and school grounds 
in our clean-up plans. Passing a beautiful country church 
and a well-kept cemetery last week we were not surprised 
to hear a member say, “It’s amazing how much cleaning 
up 30 men can do in a half-day’s time!” 


“I Was a Stranger and—” 
PEAKING of country churches also reminds us of 


what a fine tenant farmer said to us yesterday. Fot 
two years he has lived practically in sight of a nice country 
church and we were interested in knowing if it had shown 
any interest in him and his family. “No,” he answered, 
“T have been there a time or two, but my experience is 
that practically none of the churches do anything to make 
a stranger feel at home. Of course I’m not blaming ’em, 
for I reckon every member just thinks it’s some other 
member’s business. Anyhow, that’s been my experience.” 

When the Great Master walked about over the earth 
in order to set a good example for us all, He said a great 
deal about hospitality to strangers. As a matter of fact 
He put that virtue high on the final score card for testing 
ail His followers, as set forth in Matthew 25. All the mor 
shame to us therefore—isn’t it?>—if Masons, Odd Fellows 
Junior Order-ers, Rotarians, and Kiwanians in their met 
ings do more to welcome strangers than do the Christian 
churches. Why shouldn’t every church have a welcom 
ing committee on the lookout for every stranger? And 
why shouldn’t such a committee especially welcome al 
newcomers and tenants to this summer’s special service- 
and all future church and Sunday school meetings? 


Joe Brown: a Gentleman Unafraid 


HE first time we remember seeing the late Joseph 4. 

Brown of Columbus County he was in the state Senutt 
of 1901 when extreme and bitter partisans were tyilh 
to impeach and disgrace two Supreme Court judges 
a different political faith—and for mighty little reas 
except that these judges were of a different pat) 
As the final roll call reached “Brown of Columbus” bs 
vigorous and emphatic “NO”—he was the first Democtt 
to vote against impeachment—sent a thrill through ever} 
onlooker who wished to see fairness and justice trim 
over partisanship. Later when Brown was a fellowin’ 
tor in a great tobacco cooperative venture, he showed tt 
same courageous independence—fought side by side wi 
us to wipe out evils that, had they been corrected 
time, might have saved the entire movement. Still earl 
he had seen the need for new sources of farm income! 
his Chadbourn section and did more than anybody 
to build up its remarkable strawberry industry. A fighites 
too, in all battles for education and temperance, Joe Brow? 
was an all-round good citizen—‘“a gentleman unalr® 
Every community needs some man like him. 
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@ Mrs. J. F. Parks 

weaves rugs and carpets 

on a loom ‘that is 200 
years old. 


Handed-down 
Hobbies 
By NORA MILLER 


N the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 

where homes have been in the 
present families since 1690, colonial 
crafts are still alive. These crafts have 
been preserved as hobbies in the true 
sense; people worked on them just 
because they wanted to. During the 
pat few years some of them have 
been revived as home industries on 
asmall commercial scale. 

The history of hooking is note- 
worthy. Colonial women covered 
their floors with gay hooked rugs 
made from discarded clothing when 
they could not get hand-tied ones 
from the East. When the originals 
wore out, the housewives made new 
ones or designed them for the slaves 
to hook. When factory-made rugs 
became plentiful hooked rugs found 
their way to the bedrooms and were 
replaced every 40 or 50 years. 

The art of hooking languished 
during the busy years following the 
World War but in 1930 it was re- 
vied in a new form. White visiting 
inan Eastern city a Virginia woman 
bought a little hooked table mat 
‘rom an exclusive gift shop. It was 
made of rayon jersey. A neighbor 
who was skilled at rugmaking cop- 
itd this. She used a pair of discard- 
td bloomers for the filler and a cot- 
on potato barrel cover for the foun- 














Titles among 


them, 
Dum pty 


including 


Mississippi, and Georgia. 


Proftit- 


Home Industries 


bd Above—These dolls have several celeb- 
Humpty 
and Mickey and Minnie Mouse. 
hey are made from shucks, burs, acorns, 
and pipe cleaners by women of Tennessee, 


Making 


dation. Soon women for two miles 
around were making mats for their 
homes and for gifts. People in near- 
by towns bought them. 


Mothers and daughters often work 
together. It is not unusual to see half 
a dozen women on a porch talking 
and “picking,” as the work is call- 
ed. Other “picked” articles are chair 
seats and evening bags. Orders have 
been received from the far South 
and Middle West as well as several 
Eastern cities. 

Rugmaking in its original form 
has been revived. Heirlooms of the 
future have been made from sport 
clothes of college days, clothing of 
relatives who have died, and other 
articles with a sentimental value. 
This form of hooking, too, has some 
cash value. 

Hand-loom weaving has survived 
through the ages, though the weav- 
ers are few. Some of the homes 
whose titles have been transferred 
by wills rather than deeds have never 
been without local hand-woven car- 
pets. One loom which is 200 years 
old now stays “warped” all the time 
and the owner has advance orders 
for rag rugs, carpets, chair seats, and 
table runners. Her original and most 
popular product is a rug made from 
natural burlap fertilizer bags with 
a dyed burlap border. 


- The young lady of 100 years ago 
displayed her skill with the needle 
on alphabet samplers and a yarn 
afghan with floral sprays in cross- 
stitch. Her granddaughter makes a 
wedding certificate sampler and 
fashions an afghan with yarn sal- 
vaged from a knitted suit, decorating 
it with flowers reproduced in cross- 
stitch. 

Also important among the crafts 
is basketry. The origin of the white 
oak splint basket on the Shore is not 
known but the best-known basket- 
maker there has carried on_ this 
hobby for 60 years after learning it 
from his grandfather. These crafts 


folk take pride in their inherited 
hobbies and find joy in carrying 
them on. 


@ Dolls made of 

corn shucks find 

ready sale as toys 
or as favors. 


@ A. O. Burton, 
Accomac County, 


Va., with some 
of his split oak 
baskets. 


Nature Can Furnish 
the Materials 
By Catherine C. Coblentz 


a H, DEAR, I should like to 

make something, but I haven’t 
a thing to work with.” How often 
have girls everywhere uttered these 
words! But if they could have gone 
with me to an exhibition of handi- 
craft of the Country Women 
of the World held in Washington 
last year, each one would have de- 
cided that there is always something 
from which clever fingers can fash- 
ion useful or beautiful things. 


The article which could start them 
thinking thus might have been a 
broom—perhaps a broom of heather 
in the English exhibit, or the hearth 
broom of dyed broomcorn, fastened 
to a sassafras sapling in the American 
exhibit. That the homemade broom 
is a thing international is indisputa- 
ble when we view the brooms of yuc- 
ca from the Southwest, or the palm 
leaf brooms from the tropics; brooms 
of willow twigs from European coun- 


@ Below—This group of handicraft arti- 
cles represents some of the more readily 
salable articles made from native materials. 



















hearth 


trysides, and American 
brooms of turkey feathers. 


Imagine a duster made of feathers 
dyed pale blue—ostrich feathers if 
you please—from South Africa! 
Beside that gorgeous duster was a 
homemade fan of long white ostrich 
plumes. It would thrill a princess! 


The exhibit also showed all sorts 
of trays from every part of the world. 
They were of honeysuckle vines 
which had been soaked in lye; carv- 
ed wood (one of them was made by 
the Lang family of Oberammergau); 
rafia, sweet grass, withes, willow, 
and wooden splints. 

There were dishes of gourds, some 
brightly painted; and there was a 
gourd bird house which should have 
charmed the most fastidious bird, for 
it looked like a ripe yellow pear 
hanging from a branch. 

Of course there were preserves and 
honey and maple syrup, to say noth- 
ing of food, and of candy made of 
sectional products. 

There were all manner of rugs and 
there were many fascinating toys. 
Corn shuck dolls from Kentucky 
with corn silk braids down their 
backs stood side by side with dolls 
from the Kentucky mountains carv- 
ed from buckeye wood with curly 
hair of sheep’s wool. Some rag dolls 
from Maryland were dressed in 
quaint Amish costumes, and a doll 
from Great Britain wore Highland 
garb. 

There were many, many other 
pieces of craft work—but you would 
have to see the exhibit to appreciate 
the great variety and the great skill 
employed by rural women over the 
world. Wherever one dwells, we 
must conclude, there Nature has sup- 
plied materials and suggestions for 
willing fingers. Something to make? 
Well, what do you have? 


“W hen l See 





@ Following to the door for a final glimpse of the loved figure, Eleanor heard the 
clamor of last farewells, and above the tumult of other voices heard her father’s voice, 


ir Walter Raleigh— 


— 


A stozy of perils such as yout own ptoneer ancestors faced 


By ANNE JACKSON WILLIAMS 


S Eleanor Dare lay abed that 

morning in late August, 1587, 
looking out on the shores of what is 
now northeastern North Carolina, 
she marveled at the wondrous things 
which had come to pass in her life. 

Here was she in Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s strange New World, a place 
which once had seemed as far away 
as the golden streets of neaven. 
Moreover she was wife to Ananias 
Dare, surely the bravest and hand- 
somest man who walked the earth, 
and for good measure, daughter to 
John White, an explorer who had 
voyaged three times across the illim- 
itable expanse of the ocean to help 
Sir Walter win a continent for Eng- 
land and now Governor of this 
Roanoke Island colony in Sir Wal- 
ter’s stead. Most wonderful of all, 
there lay on her arm an infant, now 
nine days old, as great a miracle as 
any that ever befell! 

Her musing was ended by the en- 
trance of Joyce Archard. Seeing the 
serving woman’s rosy face excited 
and disturbed, Eleanor asked, “Hast 
news, Joyce?” : 

“George Howe is missing from the 
fort!” was the distressed reply. “He 
went crabbing yestere’en and did 
not return. The Governor hath sent 
a party out to search for him.” 

“Perchance he tripped on some 
vine and broke his leg,” said Eleanor. 

But Joyce went on. “There’s some- 
thing still worse afoot. Ferdinando 
signals he will sail ere sunset!” 

Eleanor sat up in bed in her con- 
cern at this reference to Simon Ferdi- 
nando, master of the Admiral, the 


ship riding in the harbor and their 
last remaining link with the home- 
land. “And the controversy among 
the planters not -yet settled!” she 
cried. “Surely Simon cannot leave 
without a man to bear our letters to 
Sir Walter and provision us next 
year!” 

“Simon Ferdinando is a traitor!” 
Joyce declared roundly. “He would 
delight to abandon us on this savage 
shore.” 

“Aye,” Eleanor agreed. “A traitor 
and in the pay of Spain! Many have 
been his schemes to bring disaster on 
us all, though naught could be so ill 
a blow as this. Will none among my 
father’s planters agree to go?” 


“EVERY man is firm in saying he 
will not return to England 
now, having risked his all to come 
hither,” Joyce replied. She added, 
“Many urge your father to go back 
as our messenger.” 
“God grant they do not overper- 
suade him!” Eleanor exclaimed. “He 
is most needed here.” 


Then getting to her feet, “My 
robe, Joyce,” she said. “It discon- 
tents me to have been so long abed 
when there are such great things to 
do and see. This day will I be up and 
about my tasks!” She lifted the tiny 
infant to her breast and sat down in 
her father’s chair. “Joyce, what for- 
tune dost predict for my little Vir- 
ginia?” 

“She will marry some man with a 
great estate,” was the ready reply. 
“Are we not all to become rich in 
this New World? Though, an you 
choose, you may take her back to 
England.” 

“Nay, I'll not live to see Devon 
fields again,” said Eleanor with quiet 
certainty. “Whatever comes, my 
fate is here. Virginia hath no kin 
in England, for my sweet mother 
died, leaving no child but me and 
none at all in England to cherish 
her memory. It grieves me that so 
good a woman must be so soon for- 
got.” 

Joyce answered with calm philoso- 
phy. “’Tis the way life goes for 


@ On August 18, 350 years ago, the first American child of English- 
speaking parents was born in Raleigh’s Roanoke Island colony and 
President Roosevelt is expected to lead a host from all America to 
celebrate this event. Hence our cover represents Sir Walter’s boy- 
hood and here is a story of the last known day in the lives of his 
colonists. After then all trace of them is forever lost to history. And 
as you read this story you may say, “Such perils as Eleanor Dare faced 
and suffered my own great-grand mother also risked in pioneer days.” 


ILLUGTRATED BY 


HUGH McBARRON 


women. It’s little I know of my own 
mother’s mother, and not even the 
names of those who went befor 
her.” 

Eleanor looked down at the littl 
head against her breast and asked in 
a troubled tone, “Think you my little 
one here could live out her life and 
her very name be unknown to her 
own seed?” 


“TS ANY woman remembered 4 
hundred years—unless it be some 
queen?” countered Joyce. 

Whatever answer Eleanor might 
have made was checked by 4p 
proaching voices. Recognizing het 
father and her husband, she bright 
ened with welcome. 

John White entered first—a tall, 
weatherbeaten man with blue ¢yés 
looking out from a sailor’s network 
of wrinkles. Close behind him came 
Ananias Dare, his merry dark ey 
laughing from a sunburned face and 
white teeth flashing as he smiled. He 
was smoking a strange new We 
tobacco, whose use the colonists had 
just learned from the red men, a 
he brought his wife a bowl filled 
with ripe scuppernongs. 

“Another gift of God from this 
amazing world!” he exclaimed w! 
enthusiasm. “Hast ever smelled su’ 
winey fragrance?” 

“Nay,” said Eleanor. “Never welt 
such fruits in all England!’ Thea 
noting her father’s grave look, $ 
asked, “Is it true the ship sails to” 
day?” 

“Yea, sail it will,” the Governo! 

(Continued on page 18) 
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How It P ays 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V.P.1. 


URING Au- 
gust there is 
usually a slight lull 
in the work on Vir- 
ginia farms. Grain 
harvest and haying 
are about over and 
tobacco harvest is 
not yet in full swing. This is a good 
time to attend a farmers’ meeting or 
to take a vacation. However, work 
cannot close down on the farm, and 
we often think that this is a good 
time to get out a car of lime. Since 
soil reaction is often the limiting 
factor in crop production in Vir- 
ginia, our article in this issue will be 
devoted to a practical discussion of 
the use of lime, used chiefly in this 
state, as the farmer puts it, to correct 
soil acidity. 

When soils become acid nitrifica- 
tion is slowed up, phosphates are 
locked up in unavailable forms, and 
certain crops refuse to grow well. 
Thus plant food which may be in 
the soil cannot be used in sufficient 
quantities to make profitable crops 
and plant food added in the form 
of fertilizer becomes less efficient. 
To use a parallel, we may say that 
as lubricating oil puts the automo- 
bile in proper condition to run when 
plenty of gasoline is in the tank, so 


lime puts the soil in proper condition 
to produce crops if sufficient plant 
food is present. Oil cannot take the 
place of gasoline nor can lime take 
the place of plant food; both are nec- 
essary for efficient operation but 
either is useless alone. 


Kinds of Agricultural Lime 


If 100 pounds pure limestone (cal- 
cium carbonate) is burned 44 pounds 
of carbon dioxide gas is driven off 
and 56 pounds of burnt or rock lime 
(calcium oxide) is left. If this is 
slaked by adding 18 pounds water, 
74 pounds hydrated lime (calcium 
hydroxide) is obtained. However, if 
the 56 pounds burnt lime is air- 
slaked it will take up 44 pounds car- 
bon dioxide from the air, will weigh 
100 pounds, and will be of the same 
composition as the original rock, 
that is, calcium carbonate. 


If we had simply ground the 100 
pounds of rock by machinery we 
would have had the same quantity 
of ground limestone, of the same 
composition as the air-slaked lime. 
If the burnt or hydrated lime is add- 
ed to the soil the same processes take 
place and it is converted to calcium 
carbonate in a very short time. Thus 
we see that 56 pounds burnt lime or 


Let’s Plan That August Vacation 


By W. H. HARRISON 


I wish I wuz a rock, settin’ on a hill, 

I wouldn't do a thing at all, but just set 
there, right still; 

I wouldn't sleep, I wouldn’t eat, I 
wouldn’t even wash— 

I'd just set still a thousand years and 
rest myself, by gosh! 


F THAT’S the way you are be- 
ginning to feel these hot summer 
days there’s only one thing to do— 


make plans now for an August va- 
cation! 


August is the main vacation 
month and everybody should take a 
Vacation. Those of us who can’t get 
to the mountains or seashore may yet 
have a good time at small cost. Get 
out and go on a camping trip for a 
few days. Get a tent if you can, or 
fent a small house or cabin for a 
week or ten days. Your whole family 
will enjoy the change and recreation. 

ettainly Mrs. Farmer won’t be sor- 
Ty to get away from that hot kitchen 
and Dad will enjoy fishing and tak- 
ing a swim occasionally. Some 
neighbor would gladly look after 
tings a few days for you—and you 
turn can help him out when he 
Roes off, 


And now a few cautions. Don’t 
ad the c 


ar down with unnecessary 


things. You'll need little bedcloth- 
ing now when nights are warm; a 
light spread or sheet will protect 
from mosquitoes. Take a few shirts, 
an extra pair of trousers, tennis shoes, 
and a swimming suit. A few towels, 
some soap, a small bottle of iodine, 
and some adhesive tape are necessi- 
ties not to be forgotten. Some can- 
ned goods, fruit, bread, fresh vegeta- 
bles, eggs, butter, and milk will 
make up a menu suitable for the 
warm weather, and most of these 
may be had near where you camp. 
If the menfolk are industrious they 
can bring in enough fish for a meal 
almost any day—and what is better 
than fried fish, hot coffee, and some 
old-fashioned cornbread? 


I suggest also carrying along a 
few magazines and a book or two. 
And when not sleeping or reading, 
simply content yourself with think- 
ing—about nothing. A vacation of 
real pleasure should mean a getting 
away from all worries, personal or 
otherwise. So forget you have a care 
in the world. You will come home 
refreshed and “pepped up,” deter- 
mined to make next year the best of 
all and looking forward to another 
summer vacation in 1938. 


74 pounds hydrated lime will be con- 
verted into 100 pounds air-slaked 


e ° \ \ } lime or 100 pounds finely ground 
e limestone equivalent in the soil. 
1mMing a y an *This is the basis for the usual state- 


ment that one ton of burnt lime is 
about equal to 1% tons hydrated 
lime or two tons air-slaked lime or 
ground limestone. Since raw oyster 
shells and raw marl are calcium car- 
bonate and since magnesium oxides 
and carbonates are slightly better 
than calcium oxides for correcting 
soil acidity, we can readily see why 
the following table is close enough 
for average farm use. 


course purity must be considered al- 
ways. Obviously, an 80 per cent 
limestone is 10 per cent less valuable 
than a 90 per cent limestone. 
Fineness of grinding is also im- 
portant. Burnt and hydrated limes 
are always impalpable powders and 
are sufficiently fine. Most authori- 
ties consider ground limestone which 
will pass a 40-mesh sieve immediately 
available, that which will pass a 20- 
mesh sieve available in time, and 
that which will not pass a 20-mesh 
sieve too coarse for practical use. A 
quick farm test is to place a pound 
of limestone on an ordinary fly 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL LIME 


ton burnt lime 
ton burnt shells 
ton burnt dolomite 
ton burnt marl 


—— 


That these theoretic values are ac- 
curate enough for farm use is shown 
by the following table taken from 
results of an experiment conducted 
by the Virginia Experiment Station. 


Treatment Value of 8 Crops 
3 Wests Santee Ome, 2 eas. as $243.81 
2 tons ground limestone........ 


Another experiment shows. that 
where two tons ground limestone 
was used, the total value of eight 
crops was $347.52; where ground 
marl was used, $325.91; and where 
no lime was used, $251.22, thus 
showing an increased value per acre 
per year of about $12 resulting from 
the use of lime, with no appreciable 
difference in the equivalent quanti- 
ties of the material used. It there- 
fore appears that it makes little dif- 
ference which material a farmer uses, 
provided he keeps in mind _ their 
equivalent values. He simply has to 
find out which he can get on his 
land cheapest, one ton of burnt lime, 
14 tons hydrated lime, or two tons 
ground limestone—or their equiva- 
lent in other liming materials. Of 





LONE FISHERMAN 





equals 14 tons hydrated lime or 


2 tons ground limestone 
2 tons ground shells 
2 tons ground dolomite 
2 tons ground marl 


screen; all which passes through is 
suitable for agricultural purposes. 


How much lime to apply to the 
acre depends upon the crop, and the 
surest way of knowing how much 
lime to use for any particular crop 
is to have the soil tested by your 
county agent or agricultural college. 


How Much to Use 


Virginia field crops may _ be 
roughly divided into four groups:—- 
High lime requirement—Alfalfa and 


sweet clover. 

Medium lime requirement—Red clover, 
alsike clover, corn, small grains, and grass 
hays. 

Low lime requirement—Lespedeza, cow- 
peas, soybeans, millet, vetch, and crimson 
clover. 

Very low lime requirement—Potatoes, 
tobacco, red top, and hop clover. 

Under Virginia conditions, for the 
group of crops having a high lime 
requirement an initial application of 
two tons ground limestone equiva- 
lent or more is usually required per 


(Continued on page 45) 


—From an original etching by Hans Kleiber 























WE BEGIN 

with these time- 
ly hints from Dr. R. 
F. Poole: Spray ap- 
ples with two 
pounds copper sul- 
phate andtwo 
RS Qounds lime in 50 
gallons water. To prevent molding, 
see that tobacco in storage gets 
plenty of air. Pick cowpeas when 
mature to prevent rain damage. 
Knock peach “mummies” caused by 
brown rot from the trees to prevent 
serious blighting of the limbs. Keep 
all weeds from areas where Gran- 
ville tobacco wilt occurs; rotating 
crops cannot control this disease if 
you let ragweed, ironweed, horse- 
nettle, crotonweed, and horseweed 
grow. 


HAY RULES—Quality hay in- 
terests John Arey because it means 
more and better milk. Hence he 
gives this six-word motto for mak- 
ing good hay: “Seed Liberally, Mow 
Early, Cure Rapidly.” Why? Seed 
liberally because thin seeding results 
in coarse, stemmy plants. Cut early 
because overripe hay loses greatly in 
value, the right time being as fol- 
lows:— 


Alfalfa—when one-tenth to one-fourth 


in bloom. 


Soybeans—when seed are about half- 
developed. 

Lespedeza—when about 50 per cent in 
bloom. 


Cowpeas—when first pods 


yellow. 


begin to 


Cereals—when seed are in milk stage. 
Cure rapidly because overcuring 
causes the leaves to fall and the green 
color to bleach out. 


FALL LEGUMES—From North 
Carolina fields come these three 
timely suggestions by Enos Blair:— 


1. Crimson clover seed sowed in the hull 


must be planted before August 15. Scatter 
ed between rows of cotton, corn, or to- 
bacco, covering lightly and using about 30 
vunds seed per acre. 
2. Sow vetch, Austrian winter peas, and 
d th ! 
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cleaned crimson clover s¢ latter halt 
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ys such as corn, 


ot August in growing c! 





cotton, and tobacco, scattering seed in the 
middles and covering with an ordinary 
walking cultivator. In planting crimson 
clover, run the cultivator first and then 
seed, or sow the seed first and then cover 
with a fine-tooth cultivator. Use 20 pounds 
vetch, 30 pounds Austrian peas, or 25 
pounds crimson clover per acre. 

3. Sow alfalfa the last week in August 
—25 pounds Kansas common per acre 
after the land has been well limed, well 
prepared, and thoroughly fertilized. 

Blair adds, “Begin filling the silo 
as soon as the corn kernels are well 
glazed.” 


TOBACCO GRADING —After 
trying the federal tobacco grading 
service, do growers still favor it? 
“Yes,” answers S. L. Clement, “74 
per cent of them who sell on the 
Oxford market do.” He interviewed 
174 Granville County growers and 
found that 128 favor compulsory 
grading. “We use the service to de- 
termine the market value of our 
grade of tobacco on the day of sale,” 
they said. Says Clement: “Some ob- 
jectors said that the buyers they 
know pay no attention to the govern- 
ment grades. Even where this is true 
it does not affect the advantage 
named by those who favor the serv- 
ice—that it gives the grower a 
standard for judging the market 
value of his own tobacco.” 


PASTURES—Dr. C. D. Grin- 
nells urges woven or smooth wire for 
pastures because barbed wire cuts 
often cause permanent injury to 
joints of the feet or legs of work 
stock. He adds: “Rid pastures of 
chokeberry, black cherry, and John- 
son grass; these plants produce the 
poisonous prussic or hydrocyanic 
acid when their normal growth is 
stopped or retarded by adverse con- 
ditions such as drouth, bruising, 
trampling, or cutting.” 


HOGS PAY—Hogs are paying 
well again and will reward you for 
extra attention. Do these three 
things for them, urges H. W. 
(“Pop”) Taylor:— 

1. If they do not have a cool, 





~ North Carolina State 


College Says— 


By F. H. JETER 


shady place, provide one with 
boards, brush, or straw, along with 
a constant supply of fresh water. 


2. Give all hogs access to a min- 
eral mixture made of 10 pounds 
ground limestone, 5 pounds steamed 
bone meal, and 2 pounds salt. Do 
not mix this with the feed but keep 
in a separate compartment where it 
will be dry. 


3. When corn ears have passed 
the dough stage, hogs may be turn- 
ed into the field, but put in with 
them a self-feeder containing a mix- 
ture of tankage or fish meal and cot- 
tonseed meal in equal parts. 


PULPWOOD—The growing de- 
mand for pulpwood is inducing some 
farmers to destroy their woodlands 
in an effort to sell as much pulp tim- 
ber as they can. R. W. Graeber, ex- 
tension forester, urges farmers to sell 
only inferior, overcrowded trees for 
pulp, and keep better timber for 
lumber and other more valuable pur- 
poses. 


NEW BULLETINS — Here are 
two new bulletins for North Caro- 
lina farmers:— 

Experiment Station Bulletin 308—Influ- 


ence of Rust on Quality and Yield of Cotton 
and the Relation of Potash Applications to 
Control. 


Experiment Station Bulletin 310—Beef 
Cattle Production in the Blackland Area of 
North Carolina. 


NEW TENANT AID ACT 


HE best one-sentence description 

of the new Tenant Aid Act just 
passed by Congress is that given by 
Congressman John A. Martin. He 
calls it, “A short step in a long direc- 
tion.” Although the $10,000,000 ap- 
propriated the first year, and even 
the $50,000,000 authorized in ensu- 
ing years, would be only a drop ina 
bucket compared with the bigness of 
America’s tenant problem, it must 
be remembered that the President 
and Congress regard these first ap- 
propriations as purely experimental, 
Through these experiences we can 
discover and work out the wisest and 
most practicable plans for a genuine 
nation-wide campaign to enable 
capable tenants to own their homes. 
The encouraging fact is that a be 
ginning has at last been made and 
that first expenditures will be frank- 
ly regarded as experimental. 


We Congratulate This Month 


Furst of all we congratulate the 

select group of agricultural lead- 
ers in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and other Southern 
states on whom Clemson College has 
just conferred the degree of “Doctor 
of Science” as listed on page 14. 


@ Also the 34 leading South Caro- 
lina farmers to each of whom Clem- 
son has just awarded a “Certificate 
of Merit” for distinction in practical 
agriculture—and we hope everybody 
read the summary of their achieve- 
ments on page 12 of last month’s 
Progressive Farmer. 


@ We also congratulate Chairman 
A. J. Maxwell, Dr. S. H. Hobbs, 
Verne Rhodes, Marvin K. Blount, 
Vernon W. Flynt, and Ben B. Gos- 
sett to whom (together with the edi- 
tor of The Progressive Farmer) Gov- 
ernor Hoey has just given a real 
opportunity for service. They con- 


stitute a special committee to make 
a study and report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly what taxation reforms 
North Carolina 
through the 


should undertake 
new constitutional 


amendments authorizing classifica 
tion of property and a tax exemption 
on homesteads. (Meanwhile here's 
hoping that readers studied page 38 
of our last issue and will work to 
have men and women with sound 
and progressive views sent to the 
next Legislature.) 


@ We also congratulate Chairman 
Dudley W. Bagley, Dr. Jane S. Me 
Kimmon, George Stephens just fe 
appointed, and Ed F. Allen and D. 
E. Purcell newly appointed as mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Rural 
Electrification Authority. This of 
ganization began its work two yeafs 
ago—on July 1, 1935—and since that 
time one electric pole in rural North 
Carolina has gone up every seven 
minutes of every working day! 
Then only 4.1 per cent of our North 
Carolina farms having occuple 
dwellings, or 11,558 in number, had 
high line electric service. Now te 
number has grown to 50,145 or 13.6 
per cent; 4,570 miles of lines have 
been constructed, 442.84 miles are 
under construction, and 828.7 ad- 
ditional miles have been authorized. 
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It takes all THIS 


FARMERS are our newest part- 
ners. They have actually made 
possible a new way to refine oil. 


From thousands of tons of farm 
products... oats, corn, wheat, rice, 
‘otton seed, sugar cane and other 
{rops...now Comes a new and re- 
markable oil purifying material. 


tis called Furfural. 


Refined by the Furfural Pro- 
*ss, motor oil is actually washed, 
‘leansed and rendered completely 
free of the harmful, wasteful im- 
Ptrities found in all crude oils. 


Being all-lubricant oil, New 
*xaco Motor Oil lasts longer in 
your crankcase. It contains none 
of those substances that burn up 








or change to tar in your engine. 


These non-lubricating elements 
make a worn and dirty engine. 
Then every stroke of the pistons 
drinks oil. Thus you must add a 
quart again and again. 


Taking out impurities means 
you get full lubrication, without 
having to buy so much oil. 


The nearest Texaco Dealer can 
sell you New Texaco Motor Oil 
for your engines... cars, trucks, 
tractors...and farm machinery. 





A QUART 


inl and 5 quart cans. 


YOU CAN USE THIS USEFUL 5 GALLON PORPAIL 


Buy New Texaco Motor Oil in this husky 
PORPAIL. Double locked cap, large openin 

and spout... easy to pour, hard to spil 

Sturdy steel bail...convenient to handle and 
carry. After oil is used...entire top comes 
off.Clean the inside and you have a handsome, 
useful, utility pail... that will last for years! 


TUNE in “TEXACO TOWN”’— EVERY SUNDAY 
NIGHT... Columbia Network, 8:30 EDT, 7:30 EST, 
7:30 CDT, 6:30 CST, 9:00 MST, 8:00 PST 





@ Labor developments over America vitally concern the average 
farmer. It is to his interest that labor be sufficiently well paid to 


buy liberally of farm products. 


On the other hand, heavy wage 


increases may mean an advance in the price of commodities farmers 
buy. Manufacturers usually increase prices as wages rise rather than 
lower profits. With farm production on the rise, there is likely to 
be a softening of farm prices right when wage increases are forcing 
up prices of commodities farmers buy. Here is other farm news. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


F FARMERS are 

to have a fair 
share of the national 
income there must 
be a proper relation- 
ship between prices 
of farm commodi- 
ties and prices paid 
by farmers. To maintain such a re- 
lationship there must be a national 
farm program having production 
control as its primary objective. It 
now seems, however, that a new 
farm bill will not be enacted during 
this session of Congress. Lacking 
organization, especially in the Cot- 
ton Belt, farmers have not been able 
to impress the need for immediate 
action on Congress. 

Since the new Triple A bill does 
not have the united support of farm 
organizations, and there is some 
doubt as to what the proposed pro- 
gram would cost the taxpayer, the 
bill is having rough sledding. It is 
thought that nothing will be done 
by the present Congress but that 
some sort of new Triple A bill will 
be passed in 1938. 





Compulsory Production 


In discussing compulsory produc- 
tion control in the new Triple A 
bill, Ed O’Neal, president of Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, says:— 


There is no compulsion in this bill as re- 
gards production. The only compulsion is 
in the marketing of huge surpluses. The 
bill provides that it can be used only as a 
last resort, when all the other stabilizing 
methods have failed to prevent unman- 
ageable surpluses. In case such a condi- 
tion were to develop, then and then only 
could marketing quotas be imposed on 
noncooperators. The individual marketing 
quota for the noncooperator farmer would 
be the quantity of his fair share of the mar- 
ket outlet, and he could do as he pleased 
with that quantity. The surplus above this 
quantity would have to be kept on his 
farm until supplies were again in fair bal- 
ance with demand, or until he agreed to 
reduce his production the following year 
to offset the surplus he had produced. If 
he sold the surplus on the market, he would 
have to pay a penalty on that. If quotas on 
the noncooperators were not sufficient to 


control the surpluses, then quotas would 
be imposed on the cooperators as well. 
Now that the Supreme Court has 
upheld the Social Security Act, it is 
thought that its benefits will be ex- 
tended to include farm labor, prob- 
ably next year. An important ques- 
tion in this connection is: Will farm- 
ers be required to pay a social secu- 
rity tax equal to that paid by farm 
labor, and will the payments be on 
the basis of the present Social Secu- 
rity Act? If so, farmers will eventu- 
ally pay 3 per centeof the laborer’s 
wage, which would be an important 
cost item in large farm operations. 


The Cotton Situation 


Cotton production continues to 
expand in foreign lands. World pro- 
duction for 1936-37 has been esti- 
mated as 30,900,000 bales, of which 
foreign countries will produce 18,- 
500,000, or 60 per cent. Both world 
and foreign production are record 
highs. Production in India is esti- 
mated at 5,300,000 bales, China 
3,600,000, Russia 3,200,000, Egypt 
1,900,000, and Brazil 1,800,000. 


World consumption of cotton is 
also up. Total world consumption 
for the first nine months of the cot- 
ton year is 22,795,000 bales compared 
with 20,657,000 in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Here in the United States, we 
have reduced our carry-over about 
1,000,000 bales, consumption of 
13,300,000 bales for the year being 
that much in excess of last year’s 
crop. Although exports for the year 
will be only about 5,500,000 bales 
compared with 6,100,000 last year, 
domestic consumption will close 
with the all-time high mark of 
7,800,000 bales. The world carry- 
over of American cotton is about 
6,000,000 bales, of which 4,400,000 
is in this country. In spite of a 
smaller carry-over, the quantity of 
free cotton in this country (not held 
by the government) is larger than 
last year. 

Rayon production continues to 
grow, amounting to an equivalent of 
2,730,000 bales last year against 
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SURPLUS FOOD PRODUCED BY 19 FARM PEOPLE IN 1787 
AND IN RECENT YEARS 


19 FARM PEOPLE 
PRODUCED A SURPLUS 


FOR } NON-FARM 
PERSON-1787 


SOULE LULL 


FOR 56 NON- FARM 
PEOPLE PLUS i} 
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~—Adapted from ‘‘The Farmer Looks Ahead,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin 1774 








What's New in Agriculture ? 


Nation-wide and world-wide news as it affects the farmer 


2,240,000 in 1935. Japan has taken 
the lead in rayon production, drop- 
ping the United States to second 
place. 

The domestic cotton market is be- 
coming increasingly important, and 
some of its outstanding characters 
which are often overlooked seem 
worth reviewing :— 

1. Despite expansion of cotton con- 
sumption in other countries, more cotton 
is consumed in mills in the United States 
than in any other country. 

2. Although new industrial uses are be- 
ing sought and found for American cotton 
and efforts are being made to more ade- 
quately clothe large groups of people, the 
per capita consumption of cotton in this 
country of 25 pounds during the past 30 
years is probably about double that for any 
other major country. 

3. Even with the substantial increase in 
rayon production in recent years and the 
large quantities of wool, silk, linen, jute, 
and other textile fibers used, the utiliza- 
tion of cotton in the United States exceeds 
that of all other textile bers combined. 

4. Although 50 years ago only one-fifth 
of the cotton spun was consumed in mills 
located in cotton-growing states, now more 
than four-fifths of the total domestic mill 
consumption of cotton takes place in these 
states. 

Acreage devoted to soil-conserving 
crops in the South last year was the 
largest on record. There was a total 
of approximately 21,500,000 acres in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Texas on 
which soil-conserving crops were 
planted last year by farmers taking 
part in the farm program. This acre- 
age represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 800 per cent over that report- 
ed in 1929. This figure includes soil- 
conserving practices substituted for 
soil-conserving crops. Cowpeas, vel- 
vet beans, and other summer beans 
accounted for the large portion of 
this acreage. There was also a mark- 
ed increase in the acreage of vetch 
and Austrian peas. 


Fewer Hens: More Turkeys 


A heavy shortage of laying hens, 
with a corresponding increase in egg 
and poultry prices, is in prospect for 
this fall and the early part of next 
year. High feed costs and low prices 
for poultry products have resulted in 
the heaviest culling program in re- 
cent years. The unfavorable price 
picture has also resulted in a decline 
in the purchase of baby chicks, com- 
mercial hatcheries reporting a 35 per 


cent slump in. sales. 
chance exists of an unforeseen jp. 
crease in the number of laying hens 
before well into next year. 


with last year. 


1933—378,000,000 
1934—274,000,000 
1935—148,000,000 


Not much 


Either the consumption of turkeys 
must be increased or the production 
reduced if producers and the trade 
are to make a fair business profit, is 
the gist of a report issued recently by 


Expansion of consumer demand 
for turkeys over the next several 
years appears possible through such 
developments as making fresh-killed 
turkeys available at other times b:- 
sides the holiday seasons, production 
of small-type turkeys, preparation 
and marketing of full-drawn ready- 
to-cook turkeys and of dressed half 
turkeys and parts of turkeys ready to 
cook, the canning of turkey meat, 


of quality 


through grading, and timely adver. 


There has been a marked increase 
in the cooperative marketing of tur- 
In last year’s marketing sea- 
40,000 growers 
handled over 37,000,000 pounds of . 
turkeys through 100 cooperative as- 


Fewer Pigs: Less Wheat 


A considerably smaller (7.3 per 
cent) pig crop is expected this year 
in the nation as a whole as compared 
However, of the 
Southern States Texas and Okla- 
homa are the only ones showing a 
material decrease; others have held 
their own or made increases of from 
3 to 24 per cent. 


The United States carry-over of 
wheat is smallest since 1919. The 
small carry-over is attributed mainly 
to four small crops in succession, 
How the July 1 carry-over has shrunk 
each year since the all-time record 
high in 1933 is shown by these 


Bushels 

1936—138,000,000 
1937— 90,000,000 
to 100,000,000 


forecast - 





UR sheep stay in the pasture by the 
They raise their heads as we pass through, 


As if we came to steal a wee ewe lamb, 
We hurry on—in fear of horns of Ram. 


Prints of Cover P age 


OUR cover page painting this 

month, “The Boyhood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” was painted in 1870 
by Sir John Everett Millais, the fa- 
mous English artist. Millais was 
born in 1829 at Southampton and 
at the age of nine won a silver medal 
of the Society of Art. In 1840 he was 
granted permission to study at the 
Royal Academy and in 1854 was 
elected Associate of the Academy, 
being with the exception of Law- 
rence the youngest artist to attain 
this distinction. In 1863 he was 
elevated to full rank in the Royal 
Academy and was created baronet 


in 1885. He died in 1896 and was 


Large colored prints, 31 


buried in St.-Paul’s Cathedral in 


Those of our readers who wish to 
obtain copies of this famous paint 
ing for framing may have them 10 
the following sizes:— 

Miniatures, 3% by 4% inches, 1 cent 


Color prints, 7 by 9 inches, 50 cents each. 
Hand-colored Burlington proofs, 20 by 
24 inches, $10 each. : 
Uncolored sepia proofs, 20 by 24 i 


nches, 


Y, by 37 inches, 


Send your order with remittance 
to the Art Education Press, Inc, 
West 34th St., New York City. 
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l' IS GOOD to get into a new 60-horse- 
power Ford V-8 and take a little drive 
after a hard day in the fields. It is a 


pleasure just to drive this big, roomy, 
modern car, 


Itis also a pleasure to know that you can 
take it out and not have to worry about it 
eating a lot of gas. Owners everywhere are 
"porting 22 to 27 miles to the gallon. 
You've had enough experience. with cars 
know that this is real mileage. The 


a... : 
ord “60” is the most economical Ford 


tat ever built. 


The dependable performance of the V-8 
engine in the Ford “60” is another feature 
you have often heard discussed. The fine- 
car quality of that engine indicates the 
fine-car quality you will find throughout 
the car—in its Easy-Action Safety Brakes 
and its modern all-steel body—its Safety 
Glass all the way round at no extra charge. 

If you haven’t driven a Ford “60,” 
choose one of the five body types best 
suited to your needs and take it out on 
the road. We want you to know the roomi- 


ness, comfort, and quality of this car. 


$2 A MONTH, after usual down-payment, buys 

any 1937 Ford V-8 Car—from any Ford 
dealer—anywhere in the United States. Ask your 
Ford dealer about new Universal Credit Company 


Finance Plans. Also Special Farmer Credit Service. 


| re 


THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 




















The 4-H Calendar of August 
Farm Work 


@ While this department is intended primarily for farm boys, it 
is packed full of fine suggestions that their fathers might use to 
equally good advantage. Farm dads might well look over their 
boys’ shoulders to see what Mr. Lewis suggests each month. 


By DAN LEWIS 
South Carolina Boy’s Club Agent 


Calf Club 


Mow pastures to keep grasses 
1v2 tender and to kill weeds. Seed 
a liberal acreage of vetch and oats for 
roughage. Watch corn for silage and 
cut at proper stage and time. Main- 
tain milk flow by temporary grazing 
of pearl millet or Sudan grass or by 
cutting green feed. If corn produc- 
tion is short make it up by preparing 
fortheavy fall seeding of barley, oats, 
and rye for winter grazing and 
winter grain. Begin blanketing ani- 
mals to be shown this fall at county 
and state fairs. Keep animals in 
light, well-ventilated, clean stalls. 
Supply them with green feed and 
give them plenty of exercise by lead- 


ing them regularly each day. Wash 
them with soap about every ten days. 


Cotton Club 


Late dusting, if practicable, often 
saves many small bolls as well as 
squares, hence the importance of 
this practice. Plan now to sow 
winter cover crops in cotton middles 
during September and October. 


Poultry Club 


Don’t neglect hens during sum- 
mer; this always proves costly. Feed 
them mash; it keeps them cool and 
stimulates egg producticn. Provide 
a house with good ventilation. 


Watch for early molters and sell 














A coop grain mixture for the 

family cow which C. G. Cush- 
man, extension dairyman, recom- 
mends consists of 100 pounds each 
of corn-and-cob meal, ground oats, 
ground barley, and cottonseed meal, 
with four pounds salt. Four feeding 
guides named by Cushman are 
these:— 

1. Feed 2% to three quarts of grain mix- 
ture daily to each gallon of milk produced. 

2. If cottonseed meal is used alone, feed 
one quart daily to each gallon of milk 
produced. 

3. If pasture or grazing is not abundant, 
feed all the legume hay the cow will con- 
sume. 

4. Provide plenty of fresh, clean water. 


BETTER FARMSTEADS—C. V. 
Phagan, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, urges every farmer and _ his 
family to use the slack time of sum- 
mer and early fall to improve the 
farmstead by means of more farm 
and home equipment. This will of 
course mean some slight expenditure 
of cash but it will also mean greater 
ease and efficiency of work and 
therefore more leisure for other 
things. Even tenant farmers, he 
says, can well afford simple repairs 
-and improvements, with the land- 


lord’s cooperation and a longer lease’ 


to justify his outlay of labor and 
material. 


SCREW WORM PRECAUTION 
—Better be forearmed about the 
screw worm this summer and fall, 
say Clemson livestock specialists and 
entomologists. Watchful waiting 
and readiness for action may prevent 
great loss from unexpected out- 
breaks. Easy control and preven- 
tion may be accomplished through 
proper care of animals at birth, pre- 








vention of wounds, and use of pine 
tar oil and benzol. The use of pine 
tar oil on fresh wounds is an excellent 
practice, they advise, regardless of 
danger of screw worms. 


CORN EARWORM — Serious 
earworm damage may come to the 
larger acreages of late corn planted 
after small grain in the soil conserva- 
tion program. The best preventive 
for the earworm, according to Ento- 
mologist Nettles, is early planting. 
But for late corn he suggests ade- 
quate fertilizer to insure rapid 
growth and early maturity; if ear- 
worms attack use an arsenical poi- 
son in the bud. This poison is es- 
pecially good in protecting small late 


them at once; they are always poor 
layers. However, do not force pul- 
lets into production too early. And 
be sure to see that pullets are free of 
all internal and external parasites 
and that laying houses are thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore pullets are transferred to them. 


Corn Club 


Do not cultivate large corn close 
and deep; such cultivation may do 
more harm than good. Do not pull 
fodder; it is an expensive practice 
and reduces corn yields. Plan for 
abundant winter legumes for soil 
improvement; this is a very eco- 
nomical way to increase soil fertility. 
Keep in mind also the importance of 
cleaning up obnoxious weeds every- 
where to prevent their seeding. 


Horticultural Club 


Begin planting the fall garden. 
Beans planted in August often 
bring a good price. Remember also 
to clean up ground where vegetables 
have matured, to lessen insect and 
disease damage next season. After 
peach harvest cut out and dispose of 
all broken limbs to prevent damage 
by shot-hole borers. 


Pig Club 


Full-feed all hogs intended for 
September market. Use balanced 





rations: tankage, fish meal, or milk 
to balance corn. Make wise use of 
forage too; it saves two or three dol- 
lars on every hundred pounds of hog 
you grow. If you hog down your 
corn turn the hogs on it when it is 
in the glazed stage. Watch your 
hogs for lice and keep their quarters 
clean. 


Engineering Club 


Clean all cultivating equipment, 
oil parts that will rust, and put away 
for next season. Fix your corn stor- 
age building so rats and mice will 
not get in and so it can be fumigated 
to kill weevils. Remember too that 
this is a good time to install a simple 
water system for the home, making 
use of a hand pump, a hydraulic 
ram, or other low-cost device. Use 
August leisure time to construct and 
repair farm buildings. Be sure to 
get mower and rake in good running 
order for hay harvest. 


Farm Business 


Begin a careful study of poultry 
enterprise records, analyzing them 
to find reasons for success or failure. 
Find out what changes are needed 
to make poultry work more success- 
ful next year. Ask your county agent 
to help you strengthen your pro- 
gram. Make plans ahead of time 
to prevent unnecessary interruptions 
in fall work. 


Clemson College Says — 


By A. B: 


roasting-ear patches of quick-matur- 
ing varieties. 


DOCTORS OF SCIENCE—In 
addition to the Certificates of Merit 
awarded to South Carolina farmers 
and reported in this department last 
month, Clemson College has just 
awarded the degree of “Doctor of 
Science” to Editor Clarence Poe of 
The Progressive Farmer and a group 
of other Southern agricultural lead- 
ers as follows:— 

Virginia—Wilson Gee, J. R. Hutcheson, 
T. B. Hutcheson, H. H. Zimmerley. 

North Carolina—H. H. Bennett*, Frank 
Poole, I. O. Schaub, R. Y. Winters. 

South Carolina—H. W. Barre*, T. S. 








Answered in This Issue 


OW fine does limestone have 
to be to be suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes? See page 9. 

2. Do you know how to get your 
county fair to let farmers in with- 
out paying out.any money? See 
page 17. 

3. What danger exists in the grow- 
ing demand for pulpwood? See 
page 10. 

4. What is the standard work day 
for a laying hen? See-page 41. 

5. Do most children think that 
money is necessary for happiness? 
See page 33. 





6. What country at present leads 
in the production of rayon, cotton’s 
competitor? See page 12. 


7. In what part of the sky is the 
constellation Lyra found during Au- 
gust? The planet Mercury? See 
page 25. 

8. When is the best time to check 
up on your child’s health? Page 36. 

9. What is the danger tempera- 
ture for stored hay? See page 39. 

10. What did Edith Cavell, the 
English nurse shot by the Germans 
as a spy, say just before she died? 
See page 46. 


BRYAN 


Buie, David R. Coker, A. Frank Lever, R. 
E. Remington, George J. Wilds, W. W. 
Garner*. 

Georgia—Harry L. Brown*, Paul W. 
Chapman, C. A. Cobb*, J. A. Evans, W. 
D. Moore, H. P. Stuckey. 

Alabama—M. J. Funchess, 
Nichols*. 

Florida—E. W. Garris, H. H. Hume, 
William D. Moore, Wilmon Newell. 

Tennessee—C. E. Brehm, G. E. Free 
man, L. R. Neel, W. H. MacIntyre, H. A. 
Morgan. 

Kentucky—T. P. Cooper, 
Hargue. 

Arkansas—Dan T. Gray, T. R. Reid. 

* Now with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Mark L. 


J. S. Me 


LIVESTOCK—From Prof. L. V. 
Starkey; head of the animal hus 
bandry department, come these four 
important ideas in few words:— 

1. Full-feed all hogs intended for the 
September market. 

2. To control parasites and encourage 
early breeders, give sheep a fresh pasture. 

3. See that all classes of livestock have 
enough shade and fresh water during the 
sultry August weather. 


4. Hold back enough permanent pas 


ture to carry the beef cattle until Sep 
tember. 


FLY POISON—Some folks have 
let summer and fly time get this far 
along without any positive action 
against the pest. So W. C. Nettles, 
extension entomologist, renews his 
plea for screening as the chief 
weapon of defense, and poisons, 
traps, and sanitation as important 
weapons of offense. A very effective 
poison he suggests is a formaldehyde 
solution, made of 1 teaspoon formal 
dehyde, 1 pint skimmilk, and 1 pit 
water, the solution to be exposed if 
shallow pans. 
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————- 
Ti mel y Orc h ard Jobs 


By L. A. NIVEN 


he pecan weevil destroys many 
pecans before they have a chance 
to form. This insect sticks its long 
bill in the young nuts, causing them 
to drop off prematurely. The best 
remedy is to spread sheets under the 
trees and jar the branches with a pad- 
ded pole or maul. The weevils fall 
to the sheets and may be picked up 
and dropped in a bucket of kerosene. 
Do this job every ten days or two 


ing as long as any weevils remain. 


@ Peach fruit buds for the follow- 
ing year's crop develop during July 
and August. Any tree not well fer- 
tilized this spring, which bore a 
heavy crop of fruit this summer, 
which has not made as much wood 
growth as it should, and whose 
leaves are not of dark green, normal 
color should have an application of 
1 to 14 pounds of some quickly 
available nitrogen fertilizer now. 
This procedure is recommended by 
the Georgia Experiment Station 
after thorough tests. This station 
says that an early August application 
of nitrogenous fertilizer does not 
make the trees any more susceptible 
to winter injury. 


®@ Codling moth worms will soon 
be crawling down the apple trees 
and seeking cover under trash and 
elsewhere for winter. It is very im- 
portant that the trees have poisoned 
bands put around them to catch these 
worms. The bands may be bought 
from seed and spray material houses. 


® An application of Bordeaux 
mixture to grapevines soon after all 
the grapes are picked will do much 
toward reducing rot and other fun- 
gous diseases next season. 


® Dusting peach trees with a mix- 
ture of 10 per cent arsenate of lead 
and 90 per cent hydrated lime one 
month after harvest of the last varie- 
ties will materially reduce the num- 
ber of peach worms next season. 
Make a second application two 
weeks later. 


® Not only will a winter cover 
crop in the orchard add plant food 
but it will aid in reducing soil ero- 
sion toa minimum. Therefore, ex- 
cept where the orchard is in sod, a 
winter cover crop is highly desirable, 
preferably a legume. 


ve Ke ve 
A DOSE OF SALTS 


AND now we have a new spray 
material for controlling insects 
—plain old Epsom salts (magnesium 
sulphate). Those who have tried: it 
y it is fully as effective as arsenic 
‘Sa grasshopper control and more 
fconomical. It has the further ad- 
‘antage of being harmless to chick- 
ens, birds, cattle, hogs, and humans, 
ut is said to be deadly to grasshop- 
Pets and insects, notably Mexican 
bean beetles and potato bugs. The 
ormula recommended for grasshop- 
Pers is 65 per cent bran, 15 per cent 
malasees, and 20 per cent Epsom 
8, along with enough water to 
ao the mixture. For potato bugs 
on “0g beetles one who has tried it 
secured about 98 per cent 
i sing two pounds Epsom salts 
one gallon water. 








weeks, beginning now and continu- 





















GOODVEAR SMACKS RISING 
TRUCK TIRE PRICES wr rue 
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SENSATIONAL WHEW 


aT 


UP GOES LABOR! Up go materials! Up go opera- 
ting costs! 














- And up threatened to go truck tire prices until 
Goodyear smacked this rising tendency with the 
sensational — 





Here was a challenge to Goodyear’s engineering 
leadership. 





Goodyear accepted — matched resources and _ skill 
against the trend of the times—and produced a tire 
which gives you the quality you demand at the price 
you are accustomed to pay. 


Extra safety, extra-long mileage, extra-low cost per 
mile—that’s what this new Goodyear “R-1” gives you. 
And all at no extra original cost. 


Your Goodyear Dealer has the new “R-1” now in 
the right size for your truck. 


See it—and buy it—for top quality at the price you 
want to pay! 


NEW Goop/ZYEAR “R-1"? FOR 
PASSENGER CARS 















\ lk 
THE RIGHT TIRE—at the right time—at the right \ y 
price! That’s the new Goodyear “R-1” for passenger xs 
cars — the tire which gives you first-class travel at 
reduced rates. Patented Supertwist Cord for maxi- ~ 





mum bli t p center traction for the “<a 
famous Goodyear Margin of Safety—higher, broader % 
shoulders to hold “true” on curves—wider riding _- 
ribs for slower, more even wear. Your Goodyear 

Dealer now has the new “‘R-1” in your size. See it _- 
and choose it for tops in tire value! 4 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. A p. 
AKRON, OHIO 


v4 


“7 THESE GoopsVEAR 
FARM HANDS SAVE YOU TIME 
AND MONEY EVERY WORKING DAY! 


© Goodyear Klingtite ® Goodyear “‘Hy-Pressure” 
Endless Belts Spray Hose 








® Goodyear Batteries ® Goodyear Truck Tires 
® Goodyear Wheelbarrow © Goodyear Tractor Tires 
Tires ® Goody Impl t 





® Goodyear Auto Tires Tires 











THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, or seasonal! distress intensified by 
pollen-infested air, may be reduced...use Dr. 
R. Schiffmann‘s Asthmador just as thousands 
have done for 70 years. The aromatic fumes 
help make breathing easier...aid in clearing 
the head... bring more restful nights of sleep- 
ing. At druggists in powder, cigarette or pipe- 
mixture form. Or you may send for free 
supply of all three. R. SCHIFFMANN CO., 
Los Angeles, Calif.— Dept. J. 


















































Home Gardeners, Attention 


@ The widely used and ever popular “Massey’s Garden Book 
for the Southern States” has been revised and brought up to date 
by Horticultural Editor Niven and is now available to readers. 
112 pages of the very things the home gardener wants to know 
month by month. Bound in heavy paper covers. Send your order 
with 25 cents to The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 









































OH, WHAT (DOWN WITH 
A MESS/ HAPPINESS! 
© COME ON, 


GLOOMS:.-- 
LET'S GET 
THOSE J 


JS : 
er fete 













SEE THE DOG I BOUGHT 
WITH THE MONEY UNCLE 
NED GAVE ME! 










SEE HERE, 
YOUNG MAN --- 
I WiLL NOT 

HAVE A DOG 
AROUND “THIS 











YOU TAKE THAT DOG 
RIGHT BACK WHERE 

You GoT it/ I HAVE 
TROUBLES ENOUGH 
WITHOUT A DOG/ 























WHY DON'T You GET = 
RID OF YOUR HEADACHES 
AND NERVOUSNESS --- - 
BY GETTING RID OF YOUR. 
COFFEE-NERVES. WHY 
DON'T YOU QUIT COFFEE 
AND SWITCH To PosTum 
FOR 30 DAYS, LIKE 
NRE DOCTOR, SAIDE 












Y BUT, MARY--- 
WHY CAN'T HE 
KEEP IT@ A DOG 
|S SOMETHING 
EVERY SMALL 
Boy SHOULD 
HAVE ! 










WHY DON’T You 
THINK OF ME FoR 
A CHANGE 2 WITH 
MY HEADACHES AND 
24 NERVOUSNESS, THAT 
4 DOG'S BARKING 
WOULD DRIVE ME 

















WHAT A HAPPY HOME “THIS HAS 
BEEN SINCE MOTHER GOT RID OF 
HER HEAD ACHES AND NERVOUSNESS! 








© YOU BET, 
SWITCHING TO 
x POSTUM MADE HER. 
“| A DIFFERENT, 6). | / 

WOMAN | 
be 





















DOESN'T HELP You / 


F YOU ARE one of those who cannot 
I safely drink coffee...try Postum’s 
30-day test. Buy a can of Postum and 
drink it instead of coffee for one full 
month, If, after 30 days, you do not 
feel better, return the top of the Pos- 
tum container to General Foods, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, and we will cheer- 
fully refund the full purchase price, 
plus postage! (If you live in Canada, 
address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, 








Lf 
(“ YOUR MONEY BACK.--- 
(F SWITCHING TO POSTUM 


Copr. 1937, King Features Syndicate, G. F. Corp. Licensee 


Ont.) All we ask is that you give 
Fostum a fair trial...drink it for 
the full 30 days! 

Postum contains no caffein. It 
is simply whole wheat and bran, roast- 
ed and slightly .sweetened. Postum 
comes in two forms...Postum cereal, 
the kind you boil or percolate...and 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup. It is economical, easy to make 
and delicious. You may miss coffee 
at first, but after 30 days, you’ll love 
Postum for its own rich, full-bodied 
flavor. A General Foods product. 
(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1937.) 
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Movies Worth Seeing 






Hin. 


@ Donald Woods as Perry Mason, wise- 
cracking detective in “The Case of the 
Stuttering Bishop.” 


CNS a Hero—A drama of ups 


and downs in Hollywood when 
silent pictures gave way to talkies. 


Starring Richard Dix and Fay 
Wray. AY. 
The Emperor's Candlesticks — 


William Powell and Luise Rainer 
are rival spies who get each other’s 
papers. AY. 

The Case of the Stuttering Bishop 
—An excellent mystery about a 


missing, heiress, with Donald Woods 
as the witty detective. AY. 

Slim—Henry Fonda in an excel. 
lent story of the adventures of tele. 
phone linemen. AYC. 

A Day at the Races—Typical non. 
sense by the mad Marx Brothers, 
AYC, 

Under the Red Robe—A romantic 
costume drama of young lovers ip 
the day of Cardinal Richelieu. AY. 


Make Way for Tomorrow~A 
moving study of the plight of an old 
couple dependent on their children, 
AY. 

The National Poultry Improve. 
ment Plan—A sound motion picture 
available through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Captains Courageous—A magnifi- 
cent rendering of Kipling’s famous 
story. Says Mrs. Franklin D. Roose. 
velt: “Really lovely; it left most of 
us in tears.” AYC. 


Also Recommended—AYC: Wee 
Willie Winkie, The Prince and the 
Pauper, Elephant Boy. AY: May- 
time, Quality Street, Lost Horizon, 
The Good Earth, Seventh Heaven, 
Shall We Dance, I Met Him in Paris, 
Wake Up and Live, When You're in 
Love, A Star Is Born. 


“Mistakes I Have Made” 


I HAD a house built to keep my 

hens in, but did not have a floor 
put in it. I housed my pullets about 
September 1. In two weeks they 
began laying and laid well until ear- 
ly December, when they dropped off 
to just a few eggs a day. My neigh- 
bors who had cement floors in their 
laying houses kept right on getting 
eggs during the cold weather. If I 
had spent only a few dollars more 
when I was having the house built 
and put a cement floor in it, my hens 
would have kept laying.—Mrs. M. 
C. H., North Carolina. 


LESPEDEZA SEED—After buy- 
ing a new seed pan and going to con- 
siderable trouble to attach it proper- 
ly and to have the mowing machine 
in good condition, I drove into a 12- 
acre lot of lespedeza to find that I 
had waited too long and the seed was 
practically all on the ground. [ fail- 
ed to get any seed where I had ex- 
pected to save plenty for myself and 
supply several neighbors. The Ten- 
nessee 76 variety must be watched 
closely to be pan-harvested success- 
fully —C. L. Eaker, North Carolina. 


MARRIED YOUNG—The great- 
est mistake I made was getting mar- 
ried too young. I married at the age 
of 17, against my parents’ wishes and 
the advice of friends. I really did 
not know my own mind or the re- 
sponsibilities that were facing me. I 
realize now I should have listened to 
the advice of older people.—Bride, 
Virginia. 


HALF GARDEN—My mistake 
was in not planting a half-acre gar- 
den instead of a quarter-acre. If I 
had had twice as much planted there 
would have been plenty of vegeta- 
bles to use and can despite the 
drouth. One reason we farmers have 
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such hard times is because we don't 
plant enough foodstuff. If we do 
that we could use what little crop, 
money we have to buy things we 
can’t raise ourselves—Mrs. J. L. 
Williams, North Carolina. 





SAVE COPIES—I have resolved 
to keep all Progressive Farmers for 
future reference. If I had done this 
last year it would have saved me lots 
of trouble. When I saved my green 
tomatoes, I remembered I had seen 
a recipe for tomato mincemeat and 
wanted to use it but couldn’t find 
the paper—so I lost my mincemeat. 
Mr. Niven gave us directions for 
poisoning cabbage worms, but when 


I needed them I ransacked the place |} 


without being able to find his att- 
cle.—A. S., Arkansas. 


MOLTING HENS—The great: 


est mistake I made last year was 


failing to feed my hens while they |} 


were molting. I thought because 
they were not paying their way and 
were on a range they could shift for 
themselves. Later, when eggs were 
a good price, I didn’t get enough for 
my own use from 75 hens. I realize 
now if I had fed them while they 
were molting, by the time they ha 
put on new feathers they would have 
been in good condition to lay af 
would have paid the feed bill for the 
winter with a profit over. —Mss. } 
T. Scarborough, Tennessee. 












‘An’ if yer a college man, why cant 
ya thumb us a ride? 
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- 
New P lans for Local Fairs 


By MABEL WORTH 


ID you ever go to your county 

or state fair and pay your way 
at the gate with a bushel of nice 
reen onions, two dozen eggs, or a 
fat home-raised goose? Well, that 
system of barter was successfully ap- 
plied by the farmers in San Diego 
County, Calif., one day last season 
when a Barter Day was set aside 
through the offices of the Farm Bu- 
reau. Some 5,000 farmers visited the 
beautiful California Exposition at 
San Diego, and nary a cent in coin 
of the realm was spent. 

Of course, if this had happened 
three or four years earlier during the 
late-departed depression, it would 
doubtless have been a scheme of 
necessity. But in 1936 it merely 
meant that the Farm Bureau organi- 
ation staged a mighty interesting 
Farmers’ Day at the fair, and one 
that proved excellent publicity for 
the Bureau as well as convenient for 
farm folks. County pride had an 
inning and John Farmer and his 
family bought a day’s entertainment 
with a medium they often know 
more about than that which comes 
out of Uncle Sam’s mint. 

If your Farm Bureau, Grange, 
Farmers Union, or any other similar 
cooperative group of farmers is in- 
terested in a scheme whereby it may 
acquire some excellent publicity for 
the organization, help establish a 
market for fine produce, and make 
it possible to see the county fair at 
small cost, why not talk about this 
method ? 


This was the way the plan oper- 
ated: Growers traded their produce 
for admission and scrip they could 
spend for refreshments and other at- 
tractions. Fair officials turned over 
to them an_area where state agricul- 
tural commissioners inspected the 
produce according to state law, a 
Farm Bureau committee appraised 
the goods, and the appraisers’ cashier 
issued a cash register receipt to be 
traded for negotiable scrip. A large 
grocery organization agreed to take 
all the produce. There was no wait- 
ing for returns; the whole deal was 
closed up in a very few minutes, and 
away went the farmer and his family 
to enjoy a glorious day at the fair. 

A cross section of the type of crops 
grown in San Diego County was 
exhibited in the day’s barter. There 
were eggs, milk, fresh vegetables of 
every type, calves, chickens, ducks, 
berries, olives, citrus fruits, honey, 
homemade jellies, and a barrel of 
sauerkraut. It was estimated that 
about $10,000 worth of produce 
changed hands. 


Exposition officials planned special 
attractions for that day, including a 
tractor and implement show, a don- 
key polo game, free movies, and a 
farmerette beauty show. The idea 
might be enlarged upon or changed 
to fit any particular set of conditions 
but the principle back of it will be 
hailed with favor by all interested 
parties. But be sure to start early 
enough in the season to make your 
plans and get the necessary publicity. 


Beekeeping in August 


By R. R. REPPERT 
Entomologist, Texas Extension Service 


N MANY sections during the lat- 

ter part of this month some fall 
flowers begin to bloom. Among 
these are some that give a bad flavor 
to honey. Bitterweed, for instance, 
makes it practically unfit to eat. 


Care should be taken to avoid ex- 
tracting this honey. Obnoxious flow- 
ts should be closely watched and as 
soon as it appears that the bees are 


J about to work on them the honey 
J already stored should be removed 





from the hive and extracted. The 

low-grade honey obtained from these 

flowers is suitable for the bees’ use, 

however, and empty supers should 

immediately be added to allow the 
$ to lay in their winter stores. 

August is likely to be dry; if grass 
and weeds are growing in the bee- 
yard they should be cleared away so 
that a possible fire may not destroy 
ves and bees together. 

When the honey is extracted the 
= if not returned at once to the 
sae should be stacked in piles, in 
"Pers, and in the storeroom and 
inigated at intervals to destroy the 
moth. Either paradichlorobenzene 
* carbon disulphide may be used. 
‘member that carbon disulphide is 


inflammable and may explode if fire 
comes too close to it. Do not use it 
in a building of any great value. No 
such danger attends the use of para- 
dichlorobenzene. 

Provide the bees with sufficient 
room so that they do not have to 
store a great quantity of honey in the 
hive body. This should be reserved 
for the use of the queen in brood 
rearing; if crowded with honey the 


queen will not have room to lay eggs.. 


Be careful in taking off the honey. 
Do not leave the hive open too long 
and do not leave pieces of comb lying 
about the yard. Nectar flow is likely 
to be light during dry weather such 
as often occurs in August and rob- 
bing may easily be started. If bees 
are found robbing a weak hive close 
the entrance down to a small opening 
to admit only one bee at a time; the 
members of the hive will be able to 
guard this small entrance. If this 
does not entirely remedy the situ- 
ation throw some brush or coarse 
weeds against the entrance, to con- 
fuse the bees that come to rob. After 
the tendency to rob has ceased, the 
obstructions may be removed; the 
entrance may then be judiciously 
enlarged. 











“The Co 
camp ing, ha 
ts Postpa 
Munity 
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mmunity Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
indicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 25 
id; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to The 
Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








NEW 1938 


PHILCO 
FARM RADIO 


NOW you can own the finest farm radio 
of them all—the new 1938 PHILCO with 
Super 6-volt Battery plus the great new 
PHILCO SKY-CHARGER that gives you 
power for both radio and a number of 
electric lights ... at a $12 saving on the 
Sky-Charger cost! 

This marvelous combination deal 
brings you a world of radio entertain- 
ment at an operating cost of less than 1. 
cent a week! In addition, you can have 
a FREE DEMONSTRATION—a LIB- 
ERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE on 
your old radio or any musical instru- 
ment—and LOW, EASY TERMS you 
can easily afford. Clip the coupon! 
Mail it to us in an envelope or merely 
paste it on a penny postcard. 


SENSATIONAL 
NEW PHILCO 

SKY-CHARGER 
10-Foot Tower 


Manufactured by 
Parris-Dunn Corp. 
















PHILCO 39K— JUST OUT! 


One of the many famous PHILCO Farm 
Radios. The 39K is for 6-volt operation. 
American and Foreign Reception. Special Pen- 
tode Audio System for battery economy. Con- 
cert Grand Dynamic Speaker. Automatic Vol- 
ume Control. Color Dial with Glowing Beam 


Station Finder. Gorgeous $69 95 
* 


PHILCO FARM RADIOS 


"200% 


PHILCO ALL-ELECTRIC 
RADIOS — $22.50 up 








fe ie Rages ER Re ae oe 
Wa 

SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Fill in your name and address—and mail 
the coupon to us at once. We_ will 
promptly send you a $12 Credit Check 
FREE together with full descriptive lit- 
erature. 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation 
Southern Division Office 
1501 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send, without cost to me, the $12 Credit Check with full details of your Special 
Offer—plus the new, beautifully-illustrated PHILCO folder. 


NAME a eae 





ADDRESS OR R.F.D. 











Peete eee es 


W e Saved 


72 Gallons 


Of Fuel In Working 
One 12-Acre Field” 


says Miss Louisa I. Martin, 
manager of The Old Brick 
Farm at Orwell, Ohio. 


“WORKING TIME WAS CUT 56% 
HOURS when we used a high com- 
pression tractor and regular-grade 
gasoline,” adds Miss Martin. She 
is shown here in Napoleon's chair 
from the Throne Room at Ver- 
sailles. This historic antique is in 


The Old Brick Farm Museum. 


————— 


Wai ae Aes 


6 Por xe RG a ero . Choire 


The streamlined Cletrac “E” to the right is pulling an 8-foot double tandem disk and 2 1500- 






pound cultipacker. The one to the left pulls a 12-foot drill. Both Cletracs have oil 
changed every hundred hours, none added between changes. 


HE Old Brick Farm at Orwell, 

Ohio, has been owned by onefamily 
for 105 years. Its 500 acres have been 
worked with oxen, mules, horses, low 
compression tractors and high com- 
pression tractors. It-has been man- 
aged since 1918 by Miss Martin, who 
judges the worth of high compression 
tractors and regular grade gasoline 
from her records. 

She says: “Here’s our experience 
on a 12-acre plot in two different 
years. The old low compression trac- 
tor, pulling two plows, took 81 34 hours 
to plow, fit and drill. It burned 142 
gallons of low grade fuel. The oats 
were not in until June 6. The high 
compression Cletrac, pulling three 
plows, took 23 hours to plow, fit and 
drill. It burned 70 gallons of regular- 
grade gasoline. The oats were in by 
May 11. In other words, the high 
compression tractor took only 28% 


of the former time, 6 gallons of fuel 
an acre less, and planting was fin- 
ished almost a month earlier.” 


More power for your tractor 


You can get more power from your 
tractor by using regular grade gaso- 
line and setting the manifold to the 
“cold” position. You can increase this 
power greatly by high compressioning 
your tractor, using high compression 
(“‘altitude’’) pistons or high compres- 
sion heads that most tractor com- 
panies make for installation in present 
equipment. When you buy a new 
tractor, specify a high compression 
engine and use regular grade gasoline. 
Then you will get the added power 
and fuel economy of high compres- 
sion. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for 
regular and premium gasolines. 


it pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











Purchase from our advertisers. 


They are reliable and guaranteed. 





q Pc. Full Size 
Decorated 
DINNER $ 


| SET 


for showing your friends 
sensational bargains in 













Goods, and taking their orders. All goods 
high quality ;everyone anxious to buy them, 
Other Valuable Premiums Free 
Ss Easy to earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Wm 
‘G2 D Rogers Tableware, Bed Linens, Wrist Watch- 
ees, dozens of other premiums, at no cost 
Nothing to buy. Just follow our easy plan— 
send orders to us-—and fill your home with 
the beautiful things you want, at our expense. 
yrite for Free Catalog and Information. 
FAMILY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 332. 
Fifth and Eim Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Soltching 


TORTURE 7hjss Quick Way 


ternally caused skin eruptions, use cooling, antise 


For quick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, scales, rashes and other ex- 


tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original formula 
of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense itch- 
ing. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or 
your money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 








Best Genuine Marble or Granite. Lettered. 
Freight paid. 
eatalog and samples. 








*g uP 


Satisfaction guaranteed, FREE 
U. S. MARBLE & 
GRANITE CO. Dept. A-32. ONECO, FLA. 





“When I See Sir Walter” 


(Continued from page 8) 


admitted. “The pilot is ready to. 
weigh anchor, yet still no man of our 
number consenteth to be our messen- 
ger to Sir Walter. I come now from 
pleading with Christopher Cooper.” 


“And_ small wonder,’ Ananias 
remarked. “Kit ventured his all to 
join this expedition. Scarcely can I 
blame him, or any other, for refus- 
ing to go back!” 

“But it is most needful for some- 
one to return,” John White pointed 
out. “With Simon Ferdinando 
turned traitor, some trusty man 
must bear our report direct to Sir 
Walter. Ananias, what think you of 
choosing one by lot?” 

Ananias objected at once. “It 
might fall on me! Or on Goodfaith 
Gordon, whose wife will soon be in 
the same case as Nell here. Surely 
no man who has brought wife or 
children across the seas could leave 
them here defenseless. Rather call 
our whole company together and let 
them choose.” 


“But they would choose Father!” 
Eleanor cried reproachfully. “Do 
you want us left ungoverned in 
this wilderness? Or to leave lead- 
ership to his young and _ head- 
strong subordinates who know noth- 
ing of navigating these shores, nor 
where food may best be found, nor 
yet what manner of savages there are 
in various parts, friendly or hostile, 
as he alone knows from having voy- 


599 


aged and sojourned here before? 


“ITN GOOD troth, I should stay!” 

John White said. “I will summon 
a council and the wisdom of all will 
find some other trusty messenger.” 
Changing a subject so vexing to 
Eleanor, he lifted her infant daugh- 
ter high above his head, demanding, 
“Was ever so comely a daughter? Or 
ever a fitter name for the firstborn 
of English blood in all this New 
World of ours? Virginia for the 
woman of it, for our noble Queen, 
and this new land named in her 
honor! Dare for the man of it, for 
the courage to fight battles and ven- 
ture all in great causes! Aye, the 
world will hear of Virginia Dare— 
I swear it by the Book!” 


“Heaven grant you speak true!” 
exclaimed Eleanor with strange 
intensity of feeling. “Too many 
women lie unremembered while the 
mounds are yet high above their 
graves. Id bear it ill if I thought 
my little one was born but to die, 
with none left to know that she had 
lived.” 

“Have no fear, Nell!” her hus- 
band told her. “Already I have writ 
Sir Walter bidding him tell Queen 








Elizabeth herself that the first Eng. 
lish babe born in her American colo. 
nies is Virginia Dare, a wee name. 
sake full worthy of Her Royal Majes 
ty—if a sire’s 6wn opinion of ‘his 
daughter can be trusted!” 

“Aye, and the Queen will soon 
have the message straight from the 
mouth of Sir Walter,” said John 
White. “I’ve known him since he was 
a lad in Devon, all ears to seamen’s 
tales, and our love is like the love of 
brothers! Of all the court none ese 
hath so quick a wit, so bold a tongue, 
so ready a sword, or such a hand. 
some person!” 


“A ND with it all a“man to break 
women’s hearts,” said Eleanor, 
turning to Joyce. “I saw him once 
at Durham House, clad in a fine 
flowered doublet embroidered jn 
pearls; pearls in his ears, pearls sewn 
on his velvet cape, jewels in his dag. 
ger, jewels in his belt, jewels in his 
sword, even jewels in his shoes!” 


“Saw you naught then but his 


gaudery and gems?” her father 
chided gently. “Sir Walter is a 
mightily dowered man — states. 


man, soldier, explorer, poet, and 
courtier. And yet I doubt not his 
greatest work is what he hath done 
to save this New World for England 
and for the Holy Faith that English- 
men profess. Aye, and in this ’tisa 
great thing to be yoke-fellows with 
him—you women, Nell, no less than 
the men, women who leave ease and 
luxury and follow their men into all 
manner of hardship and peril.” 


With a look of unusual serious 
ness Eleanor’s husband added, “Me- 
thinks it requires greater courage for 
them than for us. Death or capture 
by the savages they risk as we men 
do, but they must also risk the pangs 
of childbirth in a wilderness, oft un- 
attended by either physician or mid- 
wife. Nell is braver than I or—” 

An outburst of mingled shouts, 
screams, and lamentations prevented 
his finishing the sentence. 

“They have found George Howe!” 
Ananias and John White both ran 
toward the gates. The two women 
rushed to the door. 


{OUR men were entering the fort, 
bearing another’s body. Eleanor 
covered her eyes with horror, but not 
before she had seen arrows protrud: 
ing from George Howe’s stiffened 
form and caught a sickening glimpse 
of his head, beaten to a bloody pulp. 


The members of the colony weft 
running toward that dread burden 
from every quarter of the grounds. 
Joyce sped with them, as other 
women were doing. Eleanor herself 
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sank weakly to the doorstep, weeping 
quietly as she heard the women’s 
screams and the men’s cries of rage. 

Dimly she heard her father’s stern 
voice asking questions. She saw him 
beckon to Manteo, the savage chief 
who was their friend and came daily 
to the fort with members of his tribe. 
She heard Manteo’s guttural reply 
as he pointed to a feathered arrow 
and uttered a single accusing word. 
She knew he was telling them what 
tribe of hostile savages, not his 
own, had done this foul deed, and 
caught the angry muttering of the 
men, already brandishing _ their 
weapons and urging a sortie to 
wreak revenge. 


Joyce returned, sobbing. “Sixteen 
arrows in his body, Mistress Dare! 
And his head beaten by clubs! The 
savages must have lain hidden in the 
reeds and surprised him weaponless 
when he went into the water to fish.” 


Eleanor shuddered, remembering 
how only yesterday George had 
brought a gift to her door—and 
thinking that but for the grace of 
God it might have been Ananias 
whose body lay there on the ground. 
Her husband’s foolhardy courage led 
him into risks as great as any George 
Howe ever took. 


ISTENING with strained atten- 
tion, she heard her father’s 
young subordinates bitterly protest- 
ing some order he had given. 
“Powder and shot are the only 


| speech for Wingina’s men!” she 


heard one voice cry. “Kill them all! 
Let them know it is death to harm 
an Englishman!” 


John White’s firm voice was rais- 
ed in reply. The wisest policy for 
their little colony would be to send 
Manteo and a party of soldiers to 
Wingina, demanding the surrender 
of the savages who had done this 
time and promising that if these 
men were given up the tribe would 
§0 unpunished. 

“We are a small band in a wide 
land filled with savages,” he told 
them. “If we kill only the guilty men 
and let the guiltless go scatheless, yet 
may we have their friendship and 
aid when ’tis needed sore!” 

The younger men insisted hotly 
that Wirgina’s tribe be wiped out, 
foot and branch. 

“Let it be decided by the council,” 
John White commanded. “I summon 
You to the great oak at my door as 
“on as I have given orders for the 
burying of the dead.” 

As he directed the bearers to lift 

tge Howe’s body and take it into 

#hut, Eleanor rose wearily and went 
mside the house. “Now there will 

4 greater cry than ever for my 
ong to return to England,” she said 

th dread. “Young men know no 





Wisdom but shooting.” 


_——Trz ProcressivE Farmer. Aucust 1937 


She heard a chorus of mutterings 
and exclamations and talk among 
the assembled colonists. Joyce, still 
standing in the door, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Here comes a man, racing 
from the beach. He shouts for haste, 
saying Simon Ferdinando will sail at 
noon!” 

There were cries of apprehension 
among the planters. When John 
White reached the great oak he was 
met by his whole company, who to a 
man urged him to sail for home with 
Simon Ferdinando. 


“CAN you not see I am needed 
here?” he demanded. 

“An you remain, we are all like to 
starve together,” someone replied. 
“We need to be furnished and pro- 
visioned!” 

“But there are other men who 
could be your factor,’ John White 
answered. 


An uplifted voice, which Eleanor 
knew to be Roger Bailey’s, shouted 
in reply, “Only our Governor is a 
match for Simon Ferdinando, the 
traitor! Only John White can be 
sure of reaching Sir Walter with our 
letters and tokens! But all can fight 
savages!” 

The women were wringing their 
hands, near weeping, and the men 
with one voice entreating their lead- 
er to believe that the best good of all 
would be served by his sailing back 
to represent them in the homeland. 


“But who will bear my responsi- 
bilities here?” John White de- 
manded. 


“Ananias Dare will be our leader!” 
they shouted. “Manteo, the friendly 
Indian chief, will be his guide and 
counselor!” 

Looking suddenly old and despair- 
ing, John White at length lifted his 
hand. “So be it! I will go!” he said. 
“God help and keep us all!” 


HE crowd burst into a cheer, fol- 

lowed quickly by their minister’s 
voice, summoning them to prayer. 
One by one the men, women, and 
children fell to their knees in the 
sand, as the man of God prayed for 
their Governor’s safety until he re- 
turned and for their own preserva- 
tion from the dark-skinned savages. 


Eleanor knew with the certainty 
of second sight that when her father 
returned to the New World, he 
would find naught but empty huts. 
She knew not what disaster would 
befall herself, her helpless infant, 
and the others, but she had no 
doubt disaster would come, once 
her father’s wisdom and prudence 
were withdrawn. They might be 
attacked by savages and killed. They 
might be discovered by some Span- 
ish ship exploring these waters for 
signs of an enemy colony. They 


(Continued on page 41) 











This economical entree allows 
for 3 other courses 


Hooray for the new Canned 
Salmon salad entrees! Home 
economists rank them ideal food 
for summer. And they’re so rea- 
sonable in cost you can “go the 
limit” on your other courses. 


A Canned Salmon entree 
gives you exactly the nourish- 
ment you expect of your main 
dish. To supply protein that re- 
builds tissues worn. out in every- 
day living is the first task of an 
entree. Only a few foods equal 
Canned Salmon as an abundant 
source of protein. . 

Canned Salmon is rich, too, in 
minerals that build sound teeth 
and bones. In the “protective’”’ 


THRIFT 
NCED ae 
eee for o Kind : 
sed CantaloUPy ters) 
; oni Lemon QM 
Garnis 
; Hot Bouillon 
Chips. sog 
arrot Strip 
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vitamins A and G...in the sun- 
shine vitamin D. Salmon gives 
you iodine that helps to prevent 
goitre. It’s a high energy food. 

Do you know all the intrigu- 
ing ways you can serve this low- 
cost food? Write for free Recipe 
Booklet, Canned Salmon Indus- 
try, 1440 Exchange Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


SALMON SUMMER PLATTER 
Turn out a one pound can of salmon, 
keeping in cylindrical shape. Drain 
and marinate with 14 cup of French 
dressing; chill. Place on shredded let- 
tuce in center of a platter or large 
plate. Heap mounds of cottage cheese 
on 6 halves of peeled tomatoes, top 
with chopped chives or green onions, 
and arrange in crisp lettuce cups 
around the salmon. Pass Thousand 
Island or French dressing. Serves 6. 
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@ Top—What a setting for ghost stories is 
a moonless night in August with all the 
campers gathered around the council fire! 
—Photo by U.S.D.A. 
@® Lower left—A worth while hobby in 
any season is Indian relic collecting. In the 
photos are several tomahawks, a flint spear, 
and arrowheads. 


@ An Unusual Adoption 
(Second Prize Nature Contest Letter ) 
URING the drouth last summer, 


I watched with increasing inter- 
est a mother quail and her brood, 
whose nest I had discovered long be- 
fore the hatch. Early every morning 
I left water and feed in range where 
they could easily find it and so, as 
the mother apparently was a widow, 
she stayed on direct relief. 


One morning when I carried my 
water and feed to the customary spot, 
I found the baby quail in a state of 
turmoil. Investigating the cause of 
their distress, I found, to my conster- 
nation, the mother quail had been 
killed (as evidence of feathers prov- 
ed) by some nocturnal prowler. Very 
much upset, I tried to capture the or- 
phaned babies but they escaped to the 
grass and weeds where no trace of 
their hiding place could be found. 


For two days I kept water and feed 
placed in the customary spot, and for 
two days I heard the motherless 
“cheep” of the little quail from the 
weeds. On the third morning I went 
out determined to make one more at- 
tempt to capture the covey, but in- 
stead of finding the little ones alone 
I saw a bobwhite poised in the grass, 
heard the “cheep” of the motherless 
quail—then the bobwhite’s wife 
stepped into view—closer—nearer, 
together they approached the spot 
where the babies were hidden. Then 
at the call of the mother quail, the 
orphaned covey came out of hiding. 
They were legally adopted by the 
male and his wife, while I, an insig- 
nificant witness, watched in utter 
amazement this drama of nature. 


Theo Phillips, 
Mississippi County, Ark. 


® Magic Writing 


TSE a new pen point that has been 
dipped in lemon juice and write 

a list of magazines, kitchen utensils, 
or seasonings used in the kitchen— 











Fun, Frolics, and Farm Heritage 


WHAT a lot of fun July and August can bring to us—after crops are 
laid by and other jobs are done! I hope each*one of you is finding 
it possible to do something just a little different this summer from any- 


thing you’ve ever done before. 
pleasant thought going. 


My, but those pictures set many a 


Have you ever attended a watermelon feast in August, as Preston 


Coomer of Kentucky tells us he has done? 


What’s easier or better? 


Preston says the one he enjoyed so much was preceded by a ball game, 
the whole party being staged by one of the churches. If our story last 
month aroused your interest in croquet, you'll be further interested to 
know that sets can be bought for as little as $2.25. Next month, by the 
way, the winning letters in the contest, “What my community is doing 
to make farm life more attractive,” will be announced. 

Dr. O. E. Baker, widely known sociologist of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, recently said of the South to a group of older North 
Carolina farm boys and girls: “You young people hold in your hands 
the destiny of the nation, and you have within your power the ability to 
build up a country that will endure through the ages.” If there is one 
thing I’d like to have you remember and do it is this: To be so 
thoroughly acquainted with all the opportunities of the farm that you 
will hold up your head and face the whole world, proud of your heritage, 
your profession, and the atmosphere that only country life can give. 


Sincerely yours, 


the number listed being equal in 
number to the boys at your party. 
Make a duplicate of this list for the 
girls present. When the lists are dry 
the writing will disappear and when 
clipped apart they can be placed into 
two boxes and passed to your guests. 
When all have received slips they 
should go to a table on which there 
are several lighted candles. The 
sheets of paper are held close to the 
flames until the writing appears. 
Those whose slips match will be 
partners for dancing and _ other 
amusements. To add to the merri- 
ment, those present may be address- 
ed by the names appearing on the re- 
spective slips. This will provide fun 
for the older people as well as the 
youngsters. Frankie Curry, 

Bossier Parish, La. 


® Garden Cut-Outs 


HESE garden cut-outs and orna- 
ments are proving very popular. 
Here are shown the cute Dutch boy 
and girl. These make figures about 
23 inches high. The girl is number 
C8145 and the boy is number C8144. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Order either one of these by number 
for only 10 cents each. Directions 
for making will be included. 





Just a few tools, a little paint, and 
some soft wood are the only things 
you will need. Send your order to 
Young Folks’ Dept., The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


® Party and Program Helps 


HE Community Handbook offers 

to party seekers the following 
hints for August: an August.water- 
melon party (92), hare and hounds 
party (99-100), native material for 
decorations and favors (165), picnic 
and outdoor games (126), tricks for 
party gatherings (130). 





@ Yes sir, this boy knows how to 

get his parents in the notion to let 

him do something he would e¢s- 
pecially like to do! 

@ Left—Tether ball has become a 

favorite game with many 4-H 

groups. 


Those interested in program build- 
ing for school days not far off will 
find these helpful: organizations 
you may want to know (224), set- 
ting up an organization (11), parlia- 
mentary procedure (15), how to plan 
meetings (20), program possibilities 
(21), leaders preferred (22), and 
sources of program helps (29). 


@® A Hitch Hike Party 


AVE a starting point (someone’s 
house) and play games and 
serve some light refreshment such as 
candy or peanuts. Leave there and 
go to the next stop (another house) 
where a refreshing drink is served. 
Go down the road singing songs ut- 
til you get to the next stop. Do not 
have two stops too close together. At 
each stop serve something. Have as 
many stops as you like. There can be 
as many as five or six. At the last 
stop you can have games, a dance, 
story telling, etc. Girls may weaf 
shorts, slacks, or print dresses; boys, 
overalls, etc. Vivienne R. Wright, 
Warren County; Miss. 


@ It Isn’t Fair 


N INK a boy dipped my curls, 
And did the same to all the girls. 
We ‘lowed we’d make it hot for him, 
And broadcast it to all our kin, 
But all they said was, “Boys will 
boys.” 


No matter how hot with anger I got 

Father just wouldn’t phone Miss 
Landott. 

And Mother laughed, “Don’t be © 
vain, 

In a couple of days ’twill be the same 

And after all—boys will be boys. 


It does no good to get hot, 
Just as well grin as not— 


But when I don’t do my school work 
right, a 

Why do the folks fuss about it 4 
night 

Instead of saying, “Girls will be 
girls”? 


Susie Walder (age 11), 
Goochland County, "4 
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: ur 
't be 90 in motor fuels and oils th fuels and lubricants at the Esso 
ee ils the sign near you. Know that yo 
jesame, fe Sthe Esso sign. I of ancestry valuable equipment h me na 
bore lading oil en. Itstandsforthe it needs for | et DNs & that 
il organization in the ful, repair Mg oA at power- 
men” ormance. 
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praises GULF 


Boar. re 


TAKE A TIP fro 


“Model Dairy of the Carolinas”’ 
LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


m Vernon D. Niven, manager of the famous Arrowood Dairy 


Farms, Charlotte, N. C., if you want to get more milk. He says: 

*“We have used Gulf Livestock Spray ever since it appeared on the market. 
With the system of records we keep on our entire herd of approximately 200 
Registered Jerseys, we can place a definite increase in milk production to the 


use of your spray.’’ 








Pictured is the Arrowood herdsman, Mr. Hawkins, and Arrowood Glimmer 


Girl No. 992031. 


SAVES YOU MONEY. “I have 
been using your Gulf Livestock 
Spray for several years, and I 
find it to be the most economi- 
cal, because it retains its effec- 
tiveness for a longer period of 
time than any other spray I 
have used.’’ (signed) I.T. Davis, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gulf Livestock Spray kills blood-suckin: 


g flies, lice, ticks—repels stable and 


horn flies—keeps cows quiet and contented. One spraying lasts all day. 








CAN’T BURN, CAN’T BLISTER. Too 
often, stock sprays are harsh. They 
irritate the animal’s skin and make 
the hair drop out. But not Gulf 
Livestock Spray! It is so mild a man 
can gargle it. It never blisters or hurts 
an animal—and it gives the coat a 
beautiful bloom. 











NEW LOW PRICES— 
SAME. HIGH 
QUALITY 


Gallon can, $1.19 


5 gallon usable pail, $4.95. 
Also 30and 55 gallon drums. 


GULF LIVE 





re, Z 


PROOF IT WON’T TAINT MILK. Take a 
quart of milk. Put several drops of Gulf 
Livestock Spray in it. Shake and drink 
through a straw. No spray taste! No 
odor! W. E. Deimel of New Orleans says, 
“‘Gulf Livestock Spray is the only spray 
I have ever used that will not contami- 
nate milk.”’ 


LNESTOCK 


SPRAY 












FRE | Farm and Ranch Bulletin, 

® No.1,of theGulf Researchand 
Development Company, ‘‘External Par- 
asites that Attack Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Horses, Mules, Hogs, Dogs and Cats.’’ 
WriteGulf Petroleum Specialties, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Get Jim Brown's 


PRICES 


More than1,600. 


M 
ng. Paint Stoves and many other Farm and 
iM BROWN,Dept. 5529, 0.orM h 





000 customers know Jim Brown Quality. 
rices beat all competition. I also save Foy, money on 
ome needs. 





‘Tenn, 





valuable bonuses. 


AT NO EXTRA COST 
Exclusive line, 
Easy to Sell. 
Big Profits. 


fit, Free Suit and Gift -offer. 


FREE SUIT OFFER 


Make Big Money and get your 
own clothes Free and many other 


SNAPPY SPORT STYLES 


fine all wool made-to- 
measure suits at sensational low prices. 

No experience necessary. 
Send for Free Selling Out- 


JAY ROSE & CO., Dept. 98, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 




















Big cash profits for you; full or (ie 
spare time. Over 250 household ’ 
necessities. Proven fast sellers; earn- 
ings very first day. $500.00 Cash Bonus 4 
besides weekly earnings. I'll show @ 





you how to start at once; send you re 
everything—big Display Outfit and ‘ 
quick Cash plans—no money risk. “= 
Details Free. Just send name on poste 

Albert Mills, 4111 Monmouth Ave., 


teard 
Cincinnati, 0. 


O28 zano1) 


Ca) 
i 


Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- | 2 50 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 9 Ges 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 


ART STONE Co. 
















eo Coffee, 12¢ 
Cards, 
Experience unnecessary. 

CARNATION COMPANY, 


T.; 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c 
Yec; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, ; 
1 in box, l4c. 150 other bargains. 


PR-2, 


for 





St. Louis, 








c; Christmas 
Premiums. 
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Should Grazing Be Rotated? 


By TAIT BUTLER 





HE impression od the annual gain per acre for the 
has become very six-year period was 196 pounds, com. 
general that pas- pared to 145 pounds per acre when 


only one animal grazed two acres, 
“More than half the feed on any 
pasture is produced in the first third 


tures should be di- 
vided, or that two 
or more pastures are 


better than one. It of the regular grazing season. The 
has been thought farmer with little pasture may take 
that more grazing was furnished full advantage of this growth by 


when a pasture was grazed a few 
weeks, then the stock taken off for a 
time and the pasture plants allowed 
to get a fresh start. 

Now comes the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with the results of 
six years’ tests at Beltsville, Md., 
which seem to prove that the gener- 
ally accepted theory is all wrong. 
Here is what the Department says 
about these tests:— 

“Three pastures were used. Aver- 
age yearly gain for the pasture graz- 
ed continuously and lightly, one ani- 
mal for two acres, was 287 pounds 
per animal. Average gain for the 
pasture grazed continuously and 
heavily, one animal per acre, was 
196 pounds per animal. Average 
gain for the third pasture, divided 
into two sections, each grazed alter- 
nately for three-week periods, one 
animal per acre, was 194 pounds per 
animal. Thus alternate grazing gives 
no extra returns, although requiring 
additional expense in fences and 
management. 

“Either light or heavy continuous 
grazing may be adaptable to one 
farm and not to another. For the 
farmer who has several head of cat- 
tle and little pasture, heavy continu- 
ous grazing is favored. By this meth- 


Save All the 
Roughage Possible 


URING August perhaps the 

most important work affecting 
livestock is the saving of feeds for 
next winter. There is such a wide 
difference in the feeding value of 
hays and other dry roughage when 
cut at the right time and properly 
cured and when allowed to get ripe 
and cured with a loss of leaves and 
green color that too much attention 
cannot be given to these matters. 


grazing it heavily and then continue 
satisfactory gains during late sum. 
mer with supplemental pastures, 
such as Korean or common lespe- 
deza seeded on small grain stubble, 


“But if a farmer has ample pasture 
land and wants to conserve it as 
many years as possible, then light 
continuous grazing probably fits his 
needs. The experiment showed that 
heavy grazing had a pronounced ef 
fect on plant population. Pastures 
grazed lightly contained fewer weeds 
and more of the pasture mixture 
originally sowed. 

“Too, while heavier per-acre gains 
result from heavy grazing, steers on 
light grazing made more gain per 
animal and were better finished. 
Some pasture also was left at the end 
of each season which might be used 
for starting thin feeder cattle. Each 
farmer can best choose for himself 
the method which suits his farm 
program.” 

The facts stated do not to our 
mind furnish conclusive proof. Nor 
does it follow that all of the state- 
ments made as applied to a Mary- 
land pasture will hold in other sec- 
tions, with different rainfall and 
other differing climatic and soil con- 
ditions. 


to-reduce the cost of producing beef 
and dairy products. The South, al- 
though not a large producer of grains 
(in fact, we do not produce neat 
enough to supply our own needs), 
feeds more concentrates per 100 
pounds of milk produced than any 
other section of the country. 


United States livestock produces 
have always been extravagant feeders 
of concentrates. There was some ¢X 
cuse for the liberal feeding of grains 
when they were cheap, especially of 
the farms where they were produced, 
but it is economically unsound, not 
to say absurd, for the South to feed 
concentrates extravagantly. We art 
poor producers of feed grains but 
have facilities for producing 4m 
abundance of roughages, the only 
substitute for concentrates. 


Good roughages, such as silage 
and legume hay cut early and cured 
so as to retain a green color, are the 
cheapest winter feeds for cattle and 
idle work stock. And it is good 
roughage which must be relied upon 


“ Country Things 
I Love Most” 


(August Prize Letter) 


a dusty country road beneath the 
friendly stars. 

I love to walk through green pa* 
ture trails after cows in the late after- 
noon. I love young things growing 
green in straight, clean rows. I love 
the sweet smell of fresh drying hay 
in a meadow on a moonlight night 
to pass a country home and see white, 
clean baby clothes drying on the line. 
I love to see willows near a meander 
ing stream, dewy spiderwebs on Mé 
grass in early mornings, yellow su” 
dappled creek water gurgling ov 
sand bars, and little rocky waterfalls. 


LOVE to ride in a wagon to “pro- 

tracted meeting” in the twilight, 
with crickets chirping along the road 
and tree frogs croaking. I love to 
sit under the brush arbor with other 
tired, warm country folk and listen 
to the word of God preached by a 
humble but devoted pastor; to sing 
the sweet old hymns; to join the 
hubbub and chatter after meeting 
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breaks; and then to ride back over Mrs. Lela Ethel Eaves 
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Fun for the Young Folks 
@ Unusual Hobby: Leaf Prints 
\ OULD you like to retain the 


beauties of flowers and trees 
you see about you? Even though 
you are not an artist you can make 
attractive prints of leaves and flowers 
with little equipment. Smoke prints 
are easy to make. Leaves make the 
best subjects, as the veins and fibers 
of the under part show clearly. Take 
a piece of newspaper about four 
times as large as your specimen and 
grease with lard on one side. Hold 
the paper over a lighted candle or 
lamp until a black residue is formed, 
over which the under part of your 
leaf is rubbed until it looks black. 
Now lay the under part of the leaf 
next to a clean white sheet of paper 
and with a clean piece of newspaper 
press down with your fingers. Rub 
over all parts of the leaf but take care 
not to move it. When paper and 
leaf are separated you will find a 
copy of your leaf. 

To make a spatter print you will 
need an old toothbrush, ink (India 
is best), a piece of screen wire, a 
piece of white paper, and some small 
rocks. Place the specimen on the 
white paper and hold the screen wire 
about one foot above the paper, then 
dip the toothbrush into the ink and 
rub lightly over the wire. Be sure 
to weight the leaf down (use pins 
or rocks) so dots of ink will not 
appear under it. When leaf is re- 
moved the surface under the speci- 
men will be white, the rest speckled. 


































Blueprints are easiest of all to 
make but you must have blueprint 
paper, which you can buy from a 
blueprint shop or office supply store. 
It must be kept wrapped and in the 
dark so the light will not fade it 
until it is ready to use. You will 
need an old picture frame with glass 
in it, a pan of water, a lacy open 
plant or leaf, some cardboard, and 
the blueprint paper. Find a place 
that is not too bright and arrange 
your flowers or leaves in the frame, 
then place blueprint paper of the 
same size behind the specimen, add 
cardboard, and when in right posi- 
tion expose to bright sunlight for 
about one minute. Then quickly re- 
move from light, remove frame, and 
place blueprint in pan of water. Let 
dry in shade and you have a picture 
lo lrame or to paste in your notebook. 

Dannie Orr. 
























® Favorite Riddles 


\HY is a dog like a man four 
feet ten inches tall? 
2. When is a nation like a baby? 
3, Why is a rooster on a fence like 
4 penny? 
4. Why is a specimen of hand- 
“niting like a dead pig? 
5. Why is the Fourth of July like 
oysters ? 
6. Why are sentries like day and 
night? James D. Kemp, 
Adair County, Ky. 
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Here Are the Answers 


Favorite Ri; 

= arte Riddles—1. Because he stands 

ea, fect. 2. When it’s in arms. 3. 
se his head’s on one side and tail’s on 
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red ther, 4. Because it’s through with the 
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ty >. Because we can’t enjoy it without 
Crackers, ‘ 






ms 6. Because when one comes the 
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“WHY BUY A SMALL CAR WHEN THE 
BIG DODGE COSTS LESS TO OWN?” 


«-.Says Calvin Lambert, well known orange grove owner of Santa Ana, Calif. 


































ROM coast to coast—all over on gasoline—18, 20, 22, as high 

America—enthusiastic new as 24 miles to the gallon! They 
owners not only acclaim Dodge report as much as 20% less oil 
money-savings, but marvel that consumption along with further 
a car delivering for just a few substantial economies on tires, 
dollars more than the lowest- lubrication and general upkeep! 
priced cars should give them Without a doubt, Mr. Lam- 
so much in extra size and added bert reflects the attitude of new 
roominess...so much in quality, Dodge owners everywhere 


comfort and luxury features! when he says, “Why buy 
Farm owners especially praise @ Small car when the big 
Dodge roomy,comfortable in- Dodge costs less to own?” 


teriors...their spacious luggage That’s why you’ll want to go 
compartments...speak in glow- to your nearest Dodge dealer 
ing terms of the valuable time and see and drive the big, new 
and many trips Dodge bigness money-saving Dodge! Learn 
saves them! first hand how you, too, can 


And in addition, these new switch to Dodge and save money! 
Dodge owners tell how they —————- DODGE 
are actually saving money by Division of Chrysler Corporation 


having switched to the big- Tune in on the Major Bowes Orig- 
ger, quality Dodge! They inal Amateur Hour, Columbia 


b Network, every Thursday, 9 to 
cite examplesof money saved 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 
“ # i & “a 
¢ % 
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LUGGAGE COM- 
PARTMENTS in 
Dodge trunk-model 
sedans provide plenty 
of carrying space for 
baskets, crates, sacks 
and farm produce! 
Sedans without trunks 
— : alsohave an unusually 
sass Sidi Seas a See Gee) spacious carrying 
NEW DODGE 1%-TON STAKE—6-Cyl.,2 Wheelbases, compartment. 

9’ and 12’ Bodies. Full-floating rear axle with one-piece housing, 
genuine hydraulic brakes, safety-steel cab. Priced with the lowest! 































E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I 

saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
Saclichie eave tev teenee taabied = | | unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
Be ing, Savings Own it, | | we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
LTTE ENGINE WORKS. | |gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 1f such loss results from any 
535-C Oakland Ave., KANSAS CiTY, MO. | | fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 


RINGWORM patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 


Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 











soothing, cooling Tetterine will quickly estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before pur- 
relieve itching, burning and soreness of chasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become 
ringworm, Athlete’s Foot, Eczema, etc. 5 5 

Aids nature in healing. 60c at all drug bankrupt. 


stores. Get satisfaction or money back. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


T E 7. T E R 3 Rateicn, N.C. Birmincuam, Ata. Memenis, TENN. DAttas, TEXAS 











They look alike 
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..- THE QUALITY OF THE 
MILK WRITES THE CHECK 


Many Batteries may look as good as a Willard outside.. 
Superior Quality Inside makes Willards Cost Less To Own 


@ The extra miles and months of service which 
you get from a Willard and the extra protection 
it gives you—come from the superiority of its 
internal construction. Records of thousands upon 
thousands of car owners prove that Willards last 


longer, crank faster and don’t let you down. 


Avoid “bargain” batteries which may fail you in 
an emergency because of hidden flaws. That kind 
of battery isn’t a bargain at any price. You are 
sure of quicker starts and more of them when 


you buy a Willard . . . and you save money. 


When you need a new battery for your car, truck, 
lighting plant, or farm radio, buy a Willard. 
You will find today’s prices on Willards about 
half what you might expect. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland * Los Angeles © Toronto, Canada 


COST LESS TO OWN 


because they last longer—crank faster— don’t let you down 
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Club Work Makes P oultrymen 


Tax Heels making fine records 


By L. R. HARRILL 
North Carolina State Club Leader 


OR many years poultry has been 

one of the leading projects for 
North Carolina club members, due 
in part to the fact that a boy or girl 
can complete a project in a relatively 
short time and with good manage- 
ment can make a quick profit. Last 
year there were 1,921 North Caro- 
lina farm boys and girls enrolled in 
4-H poultry club work. The esti- 
mated value of birds owned and of 
eggs and birds sold was $24,504. 


Much could be said with refer- 
ence to the various activities of the 
4-H poultry club member. In addi- 
tion to their project activities they 
enter into other phases of the 4-H 
program, but the purpose of this 
story is to tell about their poultry 
work and how it tends to develop 
good poultrymen. This can best be 
told by the records of some indi- 
vidual members. 


From Scratch to Cackle 


Starting from scratch, Harold 
Garrison, a member of the Berryhill 
club in Mecklenburg County, has 
made a nice profit and gained valu- 
able experience, and has now gone 
into poultry work on a permanent 
basis. 


Harold is a member of a large 
family with a small income from 
cotton. After finishing high school 
the first thing he did was to help 
reorganize the farm work for a 
larger income and a better-balanced 
farm program. With the help of his 
county agent he has partly succeed- 
ed. In order to build the equipment 
recommended by the poultry exten- 
sion service, he and his father moved 
a sawmill in on the farm, sawed the 
lumber for two brooder houses and 
the laying house, and built the houses 
with their own hands. 

The next thing he did was to buy 
600 baby chicks. He lost only seven 
out of the 600 up to frying size. Last 
year he had 285 pullets. He had 
sold 254 pullets and 23,160 eggs, 
making a profit above feed cost of 
$395.03. 


Very interesting are some of Har- 
old’s experiences in his poultry work. 
“There were many exciting mo- 
ments,” he says, “in the job of log- 
ging and sawing the lumber for the 
brooder and laying houses; but they 
were at last built and just as we had 
everything ready the chicks came. In 
marketing the broilers I ran up 
against several things which seem 
rather funny. I had people to tell 
me they didn’t like ‘old White Leg- 
horn roosters.’ Well, I knew they 
were good and I finally sold them. 
Marketing of eggs came next and 
again I heard complaints, but my 
customers were mighty glad to get 
good fresh eggs when it got so cold 
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that everybody else’s hens had stop. 
ped laying. I finally worked up a 
trade and can sell more now than I 
have. That is one reason I am get- 
ting more chicks this spring.” 


Good Use of Credit Loan 


Ione and Virginia Powell, mem- 
bers of the Smithfield club in John- 
ston County borrowed $100 from the 
local production credit association 
to start their poultry project. Their 
father and brothers built two brooder 
houses for them and Ione and Vir. 
ginia bought 800 baby chicks. Out 
of these they sold 651 broilers, weigh- 
ing 1,424 pounds, for $342.97. Their 
expenses were $279.86, leaving a net 
profit of $63.11. 

These two girls have learned that 
to make profit with poultry you must 
feed properly, that the birds must be 
properly killed and dressed, and that 
they must be marketed at the proper 
time and place. They have also 
learned that a production credit loan 
can be used to good advantage when 
properly managed. In addition to 
these business methods and lessons 
in thrift, they have learned through 
the 4-H club to participate in com- 
munity activities, to work together 
as an organized group, and finally, 
that it is possible to live on the farm 
and make money. 


A Case of Good Management 


In 1935 Paul Troutman, of Iredell 
County, started in poultry club 
work. To begin with, he bought 
300 Barred Rock baby chicks from 
one of the best hatcheries in that sec 
tion of the state. Desiring to go 4 
little further than most poultrymen, 
he had his flock blood-tested and 
sold all his eggs to the hatchery dur 
ing the hatching season. During that 
year he built a laying house and 4 
brooder house according to plans 
furnished by the North Carolina Ex 
tension Service, the houses being val- 
ued at $200. He continued his poul- 
try work last year and at the end o! 
the year had 100 layers, all blood- 
tested. He continued to sell eggs © 
the hatchery during the hatching 
season. Killing heavily at the end 
of the season, he cut down overhea 
expenses. During the year he built 
another brooder house and another 
laying house. He raised 500 broilers 
during the spring of 1936, making @ 
net profit of $50, and at the end 0 
the year his layers had made him 4 
profit of $1.96 per bird. Now he " 
80 Barred Rock hens, all blooé 
tested, 600 broilers, and 700 Barred 
Rock baby chicks three weeks old. 
It is his plan to select the best pulls 
from this group and add to the ; 
kept over from the broilers to ma 
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Fascinating Worlds 
About Us 


3y HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 





LU gray bird, with long 
4 stout bill, big crest, white band 
around throat, and whitish under 
parts sat disconsolately upon a snag 
protruding from a water hole. Know- 
ing it was the kingfisher, I watched 
closely. Suddenly he dived beneath 
the waves, reappeared with a strug- 
gling fish, and promptly killed it by 
striking it on the snag. Then he 
proceeded to dine. He made faces, 
swallowed, belched, and swallowed 
again. It was an amusing picture of 
dining agony. I wonder if that bird 
could say, “I enjoyed my lunch.” 





(Tre LYRE, or HARP) 
mas 





@ Near the meridian (the spot ex- 
actly overhead) in the early evening 
hours of August a bluish white. star 
attracts our attention. It is Vega, the 
brightest star in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and belongs to the constella- 
tion Lyra (the Lyre), reproduced on 
this page. 

You who have asked about plan- 
ets may get a chance to see the elusive 
Mercury around August 20 if you'll 
look above the sunset point about an 
hour after sunset. From August 15 
to 22 is a good time to look for him. 





® Most beautiful of the milk- 
weeds is the butterflyweed with its 
clusters of showy orange-red florets. 
How it sets the fields on fire with 
color! Lovers of wild flowers adore 
it—as must the myriad insects that 
Visit it. But chief among its visitors 
are the butterflies—all kinds of them. 
In the fall you'll see the seed pods 
of the butterflyweed burst open and 
release their plumed seeds upon the 
air to be sowed far and near by the 
wind. 








® Hunt among the sassafras bushes 
until you find a crumpled leaf. Open 
itand a snakelike face stares at you. 
Now touch it. Out flies a forked 
tongue and you are conscious of a 
sickening odor. This ugly thing is 
the baby of the lovely green-clouded 
swallowtail butterfly! No doubt the 
baby’s snakelike face and offending 
dor both startle and repel many a 
bird who would otherwise eat him. 
Many of the swallowtails have ugly, 
snake-faced babies like the one on 
the sassafras bush. 


Editor's Note-—Any reader writing to 
t. Austin and expecting an answer should 
send a Stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
a is always glad to hear from nature 
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*s 1937 Chevrolet parked in 
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EXPRESSED BY THIS BUYER OF 21 CHEVROLETS 









B. F. DUNN, TEXAS RANCHER, AND HIS 21st 
CHEVROLET—ALL BOUGHT FROM THE 
SAME CHEVROLET DEALER 


(Here is Mr. Dunn's own story of his experience with Chevrolet motor cars) 


“Buying another Chevrolet has become an unbreakable habit 
with my family and me—so much so, that we are now 
driving our twenty-first consecutive car of that make. Another 
part of the ‘habit’ is that we always buy from Joe Mills, 
owner of the Mills Chevrolet Company, our Chevrolet dealer 
in Colorado, Texas. As the big spaces of Texas test both cars 
and friendships, I think our long-time loyalty says much for 
the dependability of both the Chevrolet car and our local 
Chevrolet dealer. While we can get values like these, nothing 
but Chevrolet will satisfy us.” 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR 
—PRICED SO LOW 















The manufacturer’s trademark is your pretection. 
Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 








"128.54 in aWeek 
Selling Stark Trees 
al 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. g: T. 
Fulk, Indiana realtor, sells Stark 
Trees in SPARE TIME. He earned 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 
ul outdoor work. No cash or ex- 
rience needed. Mail Coupon for 

REE Selling Outfit and LIBERAL 
SALESMAN. PLAN—CASH PAY 
Indiana valuable Prizes Weekly. 

If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
eee eit i ee et oe ee ee 
STARK NURSERIES, P.F.—8-37 
Box S. W. 142, Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 


DO 
























JUST THE THING FOR 
CAMPING TIME 


NCLUDED in our 240-page “Community 

Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty- 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to club reporters, a complete chapter on 
good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 





Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 












BUCK «=~ JONES 


OUT AT BUCK JONES RANCH, LITTLE BILLY FROM BOSTON IS GETTING TO BE A 
REGULAR HE-MAN COWBOY, HE'S RIDING THE TRAIL ALONE WHEN SUDDENLY... 
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T Ww E YOU FOR HA! QUR SCHEME || I'D KNOW THAT 
$RAP “io | air ANS SEND YOuR | | WORKED. THERE'S | | SOMBRERO OF HIS 
NO HARM ‘LL HORSE BACK EMPTY- | | BUCK RIDIN’ UP | ANYWHERE. 
COME TO YoU. | | SADDLED. WHEN BUCK | | NOW. YOU CAN | | REMEMBER, KID ~ 
WE'RE AFTER | | COMES SEARCHIN’ FOR | |SPOT HIS HORSE, || NOT pel reer OuT 
BUCK JONES | | YOU, WE'LL GET HIM SILVER, AMILE / . 
FOR TRYIN’ | ~——— a" AWAY | a 
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re LITTLE STICK ‘EM UP BUCK- 

\ RUNT — WE'VE BEEN ITCHIN’ 
T i TO GET A ROPE 

- AROUND YOUR 

NECK AND— 
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THERELL BE 
A HANGIN! ALL 
RIGHT —- BUT 
VY IT WON'T BE 


HURRAY! 
ITS BUCK! f 
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HA! HA! 
THEY 
THOUGHT 











BILLY | HEARD RUMORS 
GARRET WAS OUT TO GET ME. 



























HAT AND SILVER TO THROW 
GARRET OFF THE TRACK. 














GEE, BUCK, 
| WISH 


SO WHEN YOUR HORSE CAME} || COULD 
BACK ALONE, | SMELLED | |HAVE WALLOPED 
TROUBLE. ! LENT PETE MY THOSE 


THE WAY 
YOU DID 









TAKES GOOD TOUGH MUSCLES 
TO DO THAT, BILLY- AND 
THAT MEANS PLENTY O’ 
SLEEP, PLENTY O’ 
EXERCISE, PLENTY 
DESPERADOES | 0’ HE- MAN FOOD. SO 
PITCH INTO THESE 
GRAPE -NUTS FLAKES. 
REMEMBER |! EAT 








BUCK JONES SAYS: 










BOYS, GIRLS,— JOIN MY CLUB! 
4) FREE PRIZES! 
































grub you’ve ever eaten. And served with whole 
milk or cream and fruit, they pack more va- 
ried nourishment than many a hearty meal. 


Membership Pin. Gold and red fin- 
ish. Good luck horseshoe design. 
FREE for | Grape-Nuts Flakes 
box-top 


Membership Ring. 24-carat gold fin- 
ish. Adjustable. Fits any finger. Good 
luck horseshoe design. FREE for 3 
Grape-Nuts Flakes box-tops. 





Wonderful Prizes for Mother and 
Dad, Too! Zipper Bag, Hosiery, 
Tableware, Bridge Table Cover. Send 
coupon for prize catalog. 





— made by General Foods 


r 
| 


Join Buck Jones’ Club—and get the dandy 
membership pin shown here and Buck’s cata- 
log, illustrating 41 swell free prizes. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail it to Buck with one 
red Grape-Nuts Flakes box-top. 


And take it from Buck, Grape-Nuts Flakes are a real he-man 
treat! So crisp and crunchy—they’re the tastiest breakfast 


A Post Cereal 





Buck Jones, c/o Grare-Nuts FLaKkes 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ienclose ..... 


Prog.C. 8-37 
Grape-Nuts Flakes box- 


tops. Please send me, FREE, the items 
checked below. (Put correct postage on 


letter.) 


O Membership Pin and prize catalog. 
(Send 1 box-top.) 
© Membership Ring. (Send 3 box-tops.) 


(1) Catalog showing 41 


EE prizes. 


(Send no box-tops.) 


Name. 





St. or R.F.D 


Town 





State 





Offer expires Dec. 31, 1987. Good only in U.S.A. 
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Last Call for Summer Vegetables 


Time to start .. 


URING Au- 


gust I expect to 
plant in my garden 
the following frost- 





tender vegetables: 
bush _— snapbeans, 
pole snapbeans, 
bush lima beans 


or butterbeans, roasting ear corn, 
table peas, and tomatoes. I intend 
to make at least two plantings 
of bush snapbeans during August 
and one early in September. As a 
general rule, you are safe in plant- 
ing bush snapbeans up to about six 
or seven weeks before frost is ex- 
pected. 

Though the earlier plantings of 
pole snapbeans and bush lima beans 
or butterbeans may be still bearing 
and give promise of continuing right 
up to frost, I prefer to make a late 
planting. Then if anything goes 
wrong with the earlier planting the 
new planting will come in handy. 


Corn, Peas, Tomatoes 


If roasting ear corn is planted as 
late as early August some of the very 
early maturing varieties should be 
grown, such as Trucker’s Favorite, 
Early Surprise, Jarvis Golden Pro- 
lific, or Honey June. Only where 
frost is from 75 to 90 days away will 
it be safe to make these plantings. 

Black-eye and Crowder peas are 
good at any time but especially so 
when they are turning red just be- 
fore the first frost. A late planting 
now will do well in most of the 
South, especially where frost is 10 to 
12 weeks away. 

Tomatoes set now will mature be- 
fore frost in most parts of the 
South. Even if an early frost comes 
before they are ripe there will be a 
sufficient number of them mature 
enough to be gathered and stored 
for later ripening or to be used for 
pickle and relish. 


Winter Crops to Start Now 


Here are the vegetables I want to 
put in this month; most of them will 
stand considerable frost and cold: 
beets, broccoli, cabbage, collards, let- 
tuce, English peas, Irish potatoes, sal- 
sify, and turnips. Some of these will 
not stand a great deal of frost, par- 
ticularly Irish potatoes, but they will 
stand some. 


I want to get in my first planting 
of turnips in August—Purple Top 
Globe for roots and Seven Top for 
greens. I prefer planting in rows 
but if the ground is very rich and 
moist good results may be had by 
broadcast planting. 

For fall and winter cabbage I pre- 
fer planting the seed or setting the 
plants in July. If not put in at that 
time I try to get them in as early in 
August as possible. I prefer the 
plants but if these are not to be had 
I plant the seed in the rows where 
they are to remain and thin out to 








the desired stand. 
Savoy cabbage will stand a great 
deal of cold, much more than other 
varieties. Some of this variety should 
by all means be included. 


A Crank About Collards 


At the risk of being called a collard 
crank I want to urge that no one let 
this year pass without putting in 
some of these excellent winter 
greens. To produce head lettuce for 
late fall and early winter use, plant 
seed late this month in a bed par- 
tially protected from sunshine and 
transplant to a coldframe or other 
place where protection can be given. 
























The Drumhead | 





The Louisiana Experiment Station | 


advises that the orange- and black- 
spotted harlequin cabbage bug 
which so frequently attacks collards, 
cabbage, turnips, etc., may be rather 
effectively controlled by spraying 


with hot, soapy water. Their in- 
structions follow:— 

Dissolve half a pound of soap in five 
gallons of hot water, steaming hot, just be- 


fore it begins to simmer. ‘Then put the 
mixture in a sprinkling can and apply to 
the plants. It will not kill the plants but 
will kill the bugs, as they are very sensitive 
to heat. 

The station advises that this treat- 
ment will also control reasonably 
well squash bugs, blister beetles, and 
green stinkbugs. 


Unusual Fall Vegetables 

Only on a few occasions have I 
got satisfactory results from a fall 
planting of English peas. However, 
a planting is worth while, especially 
where one has available a rich, moist, 
well-prepared piece of ground. I pre- 
fer Early Alaska for this planting. 

A late July or early August plant- 
ing of salsify if properly handled 
will give an excellent root crop for 
winter use. 


Those who like broccoli would do 


well to get some plants and set them | 


this month, or plant seed in the rows 
where they are to grow and thin 
out. Handle in the same general way 
as cabbage. Italian Green Sprouting 
is the best-liked variety. This is a 
good month too for planting Chi- 
nese cabbage. Put the seed in rows 
where the plants are to remain and 
thin down to one plant, giving about 
same space as regular cabbage. 

Set celery plants this month; be 
sure to plant on a fertile and com- 
paratively moist soil. Put the plants 
eight to ten inches apart in rows five 
to six feet wide. Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing and Winter Queen are the lead- 
ing varieties. 

Fertilize strawberry plants _ late 
this month or early next. Scatter the 
fertilizer on top of the plants and 
brush it off. Fertilize liberally but 
make no attempt to scratch the fertt- 
lizer into the ground. Use at rate 
of 400 to 600 pounds per acre now 
and repeat in October or early No 
vember. A good analysis to use 8 
6-8-6 or 4-8-6. 


ore . sco . ~ _ - 
THe ProcresstveE Farmer, Aucust 1937———— 
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Life on an Ocean Line 


PERHAPS there are few experiences in which one feels 

the same measure of happiness as that incident to depar- 
ture on a large and modern ocean liner. Possibly the feeling 
is induced by the knowledge that his anticipation will result 
in complete fulfillment as the days go by. These and other 
vagrant thoughts flitted through my mind as I stood on the 
deck of the express liner Europa at midnight June 19, when 
she sailed from New York for Cherbourg, Southampton, and 
Bremen. Often during the five-day trip I visualized with 
keen appreciation our intrepid forefathers as their frail little 
boats dipped over the horizon, week after week, seeing noth- 
ing but endless sky and water. 


Thanks to the perfection of the mechanism of our modern 
craft, it skimmed gracefully over the water. Scarcely disturb- 
ing was the thought of lifeboats being let down. The water 
in cur wake looked like a pale blue band on a dark blue sea. 
Having now seen the surpassing beauty of the light of a full 
moon shimmering like silver on a blue sea, I can better un- 
derstand how poets and bards have been moved to burst into 
romantic song and verse under the spell of such inspiration. 


So quickly did we cover the 3,000 miles to Cherbourg that 
passengers expressed extreme reluctance to leave. That there 
was ample reason we shall see. Our giant liner, one of the 
world’s three largest, is one-fifth of a mile long, 90 feet wide, 
and several stories high—a veritable floating city carrying 
2,100 passengers and a crew of 1,000. Very few of the com- 











—Copyright 1928 by Eugene A. Perry 








NOTRE 


forts and satisfactions of life at home are missing. One can wander at will 
on spacious promenade decks or bask in the sunlight on sun decks, or 
engage in his favorite sport, including many deck games and swimming. 


For the less active, seated games are provided. 
For those who would read and write an ample 
library is available. Splendid orchestras provide 
music for deck and concerts. 

A visit to the engine room induces a feeling 
of security. Two hundred of the crew of 1,000 
are employed here. 


Housekeeping for 3,000 Persons 


S OUR comforts kept up from day to day, 

my wonder and admiration grew that house- 
keeping for 3,000 persons should be so efficient 
and so satisfactory. Visiting the kitchen to learn 
the secret of our grand meals (so great is choice 
and variety as to please even the most fastidious), 
I found that 75 cooks were employed in food 


® Right—Pantheon, Place de Madeleine, Paris. 


® Below—Are de Triomphe, Paris, begun in 1806 by 
Napoleon to commemorate his victories. 


DAME 


—By permission of the Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


preparation only. Housewives who are daily faced with the storage 
problem will doubtless be impressed by the quantity of food, linens, etc. 
Europa officials must store for a five-day passage: for example, 6,000 

























































tablecloths, 60,000 napkins, 60,000 hand towels, 
and 12,000 bath towels (the line owns a laundry 
in Bremerhaven). The pantry is stocked with 
42,000 pounds of fresh meat, 14,000 pounds of 
fowl, 2,800 of venison, 24,400 pounds of salted 
and smoked fish, 3,800 No. 10 cans of vegetables, 
2,100 No. 10 cans of canned fruits, 1,300 pounds 
of sauerkraut, 12,100 pounds of baked products, 
20,600 pounds of flour, 11,000 pounds coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and sugar, 4,000 pounds of butter, 12,800 
liters of milk and cream, 530 boxes of cheese, 
60,000 eggs, 40,000 pounds of fresh fruit (be- 
sides 2,200 pounds of dried), 90,000 pounds of 
fresh vegetables, 40,000 pounds of ice, and 5,000 


pounds of ice cream. 
A Day in Paris 
AFTER Cherbourg and the details incident te 


landing in a foreign country we came to 
Paris, the place which many consider the peak 
of perfection in styles, art, household decoration, 
etc. At this time I can chronicle for you only one 
day in Paris when we visited the Louvre Museum 
and the Paris Exposition. 

Arriving at the Louvre, one could be so easily overwhelm- 
ed with the array of some of the world’s richest art treasures, 
including such masterpieces as “Victory of Samothrace,” 
“Venus de Milo,” and Da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa.” Possessed of 
a predilection for the pictures to which I have been accus- 
tomed perhaps, I turned as eagerly to such less masterful 
but charming originals as Whistler’s portrait of his mother, 
which The Progressive Farmer reproduced on the cover in 
May, 1934, “The Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” and the happy, 
tender expression in Madame LeBrun’s portrait of herself 
and her daughter. 

At the Paris Exposition a high point in every sense of the 
word is Eiffel Tower, rising 984 feet above ground, with 100 
light projectors which swept through the heavens like vari- 
colored paint brushes. Flames of color cascaded from top to 
bottom, through which cable cars ran up and down. 


SALLIE fF. His, 
EDITOR 
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@ A bread basket provides an attractive and appetizing way to serve 
creamed fish or meat. 


HONEY NUT BREAD 
One cup honey, 2 tablespoons fat, 1 
egg, 1% tablespoons grated orange 
rind, %4 cup orange juice, 2% cups 
flour, 24% teaspoons baking powder, 


Y teaspoon soda, ¥% teaspoon salt, % 


cup chopped nuts. 


Cream together honey and fat; 
add beaten egg then orange rind. Sift 
dry ingredients and add alternately 
with orange juice. Add nuts and 
bake in oven 325 degrees for an hour 
and 10 minutes. 

REFRIGERATOR FLAKE PIE 

One tablespoon gelatine, 4 cup cold 

water, 14 cups milk, 14 cups cook- 

ed pumpkin, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 

tablespoons molasses, 1-3 cup sugar, 1 

teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon.cinnamon, 

¥, teaspoon salt. 


Soak gelatine in water; heat milk, 
pumpkin, butter, and molasses to- 
gether in double boiler. Combine 
sugar, ginger, cinnamon, and salt 
and add to liquid mixture. Add 
softened gelatine, mix, then cool. 
Pour into corn flake crust. Makes one 
9-inch pie. 


SOUR CREAM BISCUITS 
Two cups flour, *%4 teaspoon salt, 4% 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup sour cream. 


Sift dry ingredients, add cream, 
blend, and knead lightly. Pat or roll 
out and cut. Bake in hot oven 10 
minutes. 


BREAD PATTY CASES FOR SALMON 


Take three rounds of sliced bread, 
cut holes in the center of two of 
them, and place them on the first 
slice. Brush between the layers of 
the bread and over the outer and in- 
ner surfaces with a mixture of egg 
and milk (1 egg slightly beaten and 
1/3 cup milk). Place cases in mod- 
erate oven 350 degrees F. and bake 
until delicately browned. Serve filled 
with creamed fish or meat mixtures. 


BREAD BASKET FILLED WITH 
SALMON 

From an unsliced loaf of bread cut 
the side and top crusts, and hollow 
out the inside, leaving a thick shell. 
Brush the outside with melted but- 
ter. Fill the center with creamed 
salmon or chicken. Bake in hot oven 
400 degrees F. until brown. 

A quick and convenient white 
sauce to cream the meat is made by 
adding 1 cup of soft bread crumbs 
from the center of the bread to 1 cup 


More Frozen Desserts 


By SARAH G. CAMPBELL 


@ Mechanical refrigeration is now no stranger to the Southern 


housewife. 


Because this 1s a relatively new branch of cookery to 


some who have only lately acquired the luxury, we offer you the 
second article by Mrs. Campbell on frozen desserts... But whether 
they reach your table by way of the tray in the freezing unit, or 
by the freezer-and-crank route, they help us cool off on hot days. 


BANANA CREAM 

Two cups rich milk, 1 cup hot water, 1 

egg, % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 

1 cup banana pulp, 4 tablespoons 

lemon. gelatine. 

Scald the milk and beat in the 
slightly beaten egg and sugar. Cook 
over hot water until the custard 
coats a spoon. Dissolve gelatine in 
the hot water and add it and the 
salt to the hot custard. Chill and 
when it is very thick add the banana 
and freeze. Fresh peaches, berries, 
or a mixture of chopped dates, nuts, 
and raisins may be used instead of 
the banana pulp. Acid fruits should 
be sweetened to taste before they are 
added. 


FROZEN PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN 
(Serves 25) 
One package lemon gelatine, 1 quart 
crushed pineapple, 2 cups sugar, 1 
quart boiling water, | quart whipping 
cream, 4 egg whites. 


Dissolve gelatine in the hot water, 
then add sugar. Cool and when it 
begins to thicken beat well and add 
chilled pineapple. Put in a cold place 
while whipping cream and beating 
eggs. Fold in cream first, then eggs. 
Freeze at once. 

CAKE CRUMB MOUSSE 

One cup cake or macaroon crumbs, 1 

teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup heavy cream, 

1 cup rich milk, a few drops almond 

extract, Y% cup sugar. 

Soak the crumbs in the milk for 
an hour, add sugar and flavoring, 
and beat well. Whip the cream and 
fold into cake mixture. Freeze as 
directed. Gingersnaps or lemon or 
vanilla wafers may be used in this 
recipe. This is delicious when serv- 
ed with a fresh fruit sauce. 

FRESH FRUIT SAUCE 
Press very ripe fresh fruit through 





of milk. Cook over low fire, stirring 
constantly, for five minutes. Remove 
from fire, add 1 tablespoon butter, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 

LEMON ICE CREAM 

Two eggs, % cup sugar, 4 cup corn 

syrup, 2 cups milk, 1 lemon, 1 cup 

whipping cream. 

Beat eggs until lemon colored, 
then add sugar a little at a time. Add 
corn syrup and milk. Last add juice 
and grated rind of one lemon. Pour 
into refrigerator tray and freeze un- 
til it begins to thicken. Add whip- 
ped cream and mix well. Return 
tray and freeze until firm. 

Mrs. Vaughan Smith, 
Parker County, Tex. 


DAMSON PIE 
(In use on Eastern Shore of Virginia 1889) 


Cream together one cup of butter, 
one cup of sugar, 5 eggs (the yolks 


a fine strainer, add enough heavy 
syrup, made of sugar and water, to 
make it the right consistency to pour 
easily. Chill before using. 
PEPPERMINT PARFAIT 
One-half cup crushed peppermint stick 
candy, 2 cups heavy cream, % cup 
sugar, % cup water, whites of 3 eggs. 
Make a syrup of the sugar, water, 
and one-half the candy. When this 
forms a ball in cold water, pour 






@ A mold of plain 
vanilla mousse with 
berries. Crushed 
peaches or other fruit 
in season may be used 
instead. 


emory Book Recipes 


Recommended by our readers 





@ Honey nut bread is delicious enough for company or family. 


and whites beaten separately). Stone 
and chop fine one cup of preserved 
damsons. Beat well together, add 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Bake on 
puff paste. Nora Miller, 
Home Demonstration Agent, 
Accomac County, Va. 


CHOCOLATE ICE BOX PUDDING 

Three small bars sweet chocolate, 36 

lady fingers, 2 tablespoons hot water, 
5 eggs, separated. 

Melt chocolate with hot water in 
double boiler and beat until smooth. 
Add_ well-beaten yolks. Remove 
from stove and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Line mold with wax 
paper. Split lady fingers and _ ar- 
range in mold with alternate layers 
of chocolate mixture. Let remain in 
refrigerator for several hours, or 
overnight. When ready to serve, 
turn out, slice, and serve with whip- 
ped cream sweetened and flavored. 


slowly over the well-beaten egg 
whites and beat for several minutes. 
Beat occasionally until cool and stiff, 
beat in the remainder of the candy, 
and fold in the cream which has 
been whipped. Pack and freeze. 
Serve in a shell of plain sponge cake. 
This quantity will serve eight or ten 
persons, as it is very rich. Either pea- 
nut brittle or cinnamon drops may 
be substituted for the stick candy. 
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Making 
Up 
With 


Prettiness 


By SALLY CARTER 


ener TINES>> meaning beauty 

with a feminine, flowerlike air, 
has been a bit old-fashioned the past 
few summers. You wanted to be 
beautiful, but you cared more about 
being smartly so than prettily so. 
And it was smart to be “streamlined,” 
sun-tanned to a berry brown, and 
hard- muscled rather than softly 
curved. Southern girls perhaps went 
in a little less strenuously for this 
more brittle type of beauty because 
you are brought up from babyhood 
knowing that feminine charm is a 
woman’s greatest asset. Now all the 
world of fashion agrees with you 
and you can be as pretty as you like. 
The quarrel between beauty and 
smartness is ended, and you can 
make up with prettiness to your 
heart’s content. 

But to begin with fundamentals— 
with the skin itself. More girls are 
frankly not sun-tanning this season, 
and if, on occasion, they want to 
look as though they had been at a 
beach resort they use sun-tan powder 
and make-up film to give the effect 
of sun-tan. With this sun-tan pow- 
der they use the orangey and cop- 
pery tints of rouge and lipstick. Cer- 
tainly the new pinkish make-up was 
never intended for complexion that 
is sun-tanned or /ooks sun-tanned. 


Protect From Sun and Wind 


If you want your skin to remain 
fair enough to use the newer make- 
up, you will just have to protect it 
from wind and sun by wearing a 
sun hat around your own grounds 
and big hats when you go out. Big 
hats are enjoying an extra-special 
Vogue for this very reason. But wear- 
ing a hat, even if you could always 
Wear one, is not enough. You must 
also use a protecting cream—either 
4 vanishing cream, a foundation 
cream, a lotion, or perhaps a liquid 
Powder which is both powder base 
and powder combined. 

Sometimes your usual powder 
base goes all wrong in hot weather. 
A foundation cream proves too oily, 














a vanishing cream doesn’t vanish 
but stays very visibly on the surface 
of the skin to mix with your powder 
and form a sort of dough, and even 
a milky lotion seems to melt off with 
the perspiration. You can’t do with- 
out a powder base then, but if 
one won’t stay with you, then try 
astringent in its place. That doesn’t 
mean that astringent is a powder 
base; it makes no pretensions of 
being one; but it removes all traces 
of oil and perspiration from the sur- 
face of the skin, closes the pores, 
cools and refreshes the skin, and 
makes it specially receptive to your 
face powder. 


New Shades in Make-up 


Now for your powder in the new 
mode. It may be lighter and pinker 
than it has been for years, but it must 
not be much lighter than your skin 
except for evening. However, if you 
want to look fairer than you really 
are, you can use first a powder that 
is a trifle darker than your skin and 
over that a powder that is lighter 
than your skin. This gives that 
transparent look that is so alluring. 

And that’s the type of complexion 
that new clear red rouges and lip- 
sticks are made for—tints without 
the slightest orange or bluish cast. 
There are also new rouges and lip- 
sticks that Aave a bluish cast, and 
these are vastly becoming to the clear 
white skin of the very fair blonde or 
red-head but beware of them if your 
skin is aging or sallow or tawny or 
swarthy or sun-tanned. They are 
likely to throw unbecoming shadows 
on such complexions. 

“Making up with prettiness” in 
this summer of 1937 means not 
making up so much as Dame Fash- 
ion once allowed; rather it means 
looking less made up and more nat- 
urally lovely. 

Not to slight the sons, next month’s 
article is especially for them. It is 
called “Boys Want to Look Nice, 
Too,” so tell the men of the family 
what is in store for them. 
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0 Kindergarten to College Beauty for 
Daughters 
0 Vacation 


Beauty Needs for Every 
Woman 


Name... 





THe Procresstve Farmer, Aucust 1937 


® Have you a daughter? Are you a daughter? Then you will want the 
new leaflet, “Kindergarten to College Beauty for Daughters.” But Sally 

arter has other aids as well. You may have any five of the leaflets listed. 
Write Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


[] Beauty’s Bugaboo, Superfluous Hair 
C]) Weight Control and Exercise 

(1) Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty ? 
Select Your Make-up Carefully 











SERVEL 
ELECTROLUX 


runs on kerosene 
(coal oil) for a 
few cents a day 


Keeps food perfectly 


“Here on the farm 
we are getting 
all the benefits of 


MODERN CITY 
REFRIGERATION 


— says Mrs. F. A. Peterson, York, Nebraska 





Freezes ice cubes 
—desserts 


No daily attention 
or water 


Has no machinery 
to wear 


Easy purchase plan 
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ITH our Kerosene-operated Servel 
Electrolux, my family enjoys frozen 
desserts and crisp fresh foods as we never 
did before. Personally, I could not do with- 
out it. It saves work and saves our money, 
yet is silent and never wears out,” Mrs. 
Peterson explains. 


This ideal refrigerator for homes beyond 

the gas mains and power lines is identical 
in all important respects with the famous 
gas-operated Servel Electrolux which has 
been serving hundreds of thousands of city 
homes during the past ten years. Clip 
coupon for further information. 
Also Runs on Bottled Gas — Servel Elec- 
trolux models are also available for use with 
bottled gas. Write for details. Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


A single, glow-type burner 





One filling lasts a week 





SERVEL, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division 
Evansville, Ind. 


nearest dealer. 


NAME_ 





/FREE! SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘What Owners. Write Us About 
Servel Electrolux, the Kerosene Refrigerator,” 


and name of 





STREET OR R.F.D. 





TOWN 





County 








“SAVES ME 


MONEY” 


Mrs. F. A. Ogletree, 
McLeod, Miss.—‘‘My 
Servel Electrolux has 
given me satisfaction 
beyond my fondest ex- 
pectations. Food and 
leftovers stay nice and 
fresh in it for days. Best 
of all, it saves me money 
every month.” 


“CERTAINLY 


A TREAT” 
C. E. Harbison, 
‘The 


Colusa, Cal. —‘ 
Servel Electrolux Kero- 
sene Refrigerator is cer- 
tainly a treat to any 
rancher. With it we can 
have all the advantages 
city refrigeration, 
The economy of opera- 
tion and silence are fea- 
tures that make it 
possible to recommend 
this refrigerator to any 
of my friends.” 




























The easiest]/way to save 
next winter is to can all 
you can this summer... 
can the only way approved 
as safe by the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture ... witha 
pressure cooker, but be 
sure its a NATIONAL! 
Write for free booklet on 
how to prevent food 
spoilage, Botulinus. 











NATIONAL CAN SEALERS 


Seals 3 cans a minute, cuts and 
reflanges them for reuse! 


” NATIONAL PRESSURE 
COOKER COMPANY 
Dept. 1B Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send free 
booklet ‘‘How to Prevent Food 
Spoilage and Botulinus”’ 

NAME 





ADDRESS 











Building With Rammed Barth | 


@ The use of earth as a basic building material is not a new idea. 
Primitive man came out of the caves to patch together crude hovels 
of clay and stone. In America’s Southwest old adobe houses have 
stood for centuries, indicating that the new rammed-earth houses 
promise permanence-as well as economy to prospective builders. 


By WATSON DAUGHTREY 


NE of the most unusual experi- 
ments in building construction 
that I have seen is being carried on 
by the Resettlement Administration 
at a field project, Gardendale Home- 
steads, under the direction and super- 
vision of Thomas Hibben, architect 
and engineer. All of us are more 
or less familiar with the usual con- 
struction methods and materials. 
Very few of us, however, have ever 
seen a house built of earth. The fed- 
eral government has built seven ex- 
perimental houses of this material, 
rammed earth, and the construction 
methods are as peculiar as the mate- 
rial used. 


This is not a new idea in con- 
struction; it dates back many cen- 
turies in both the Old World and the 
New, having been used in this coun- 
try as well as in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. We have 
records of such houses built over 300 
years ago and still in good condition. 


These houses are built of earth— 
not mud or dampened earth but just 
common soil mixed with red-dog 
(creek gravel would serve just as 
well and perhaps better) and clay 
subsoil, with just enough moisture 
to keep the dust down while tamping 
is being done. Contrary to general 
opinion, no cement or other cohesive 
material is used to make the earth 
stick together. The tamping makes 
it stick together. It is tamped to at 
least one-half the volume of the 
loose earth. For instance, a layer of 
not more than three inches of loose 
earth is put in a two-foot form and 
packed down to 1% inches with a 
wedge-shaped implement. Another 





@® This combination barn-garage does 
nothing to detract from the landscape. 
Like the house, it is of rammed earth. 


layer of earth is then put in and 
tamped, and so on until the form is 
filled with solidly packed earth. The 
form is then raised one foot, leaving 
one foot of the completed wall with- 
out support. -In this way the walls 
are built in sections 17 inches thick 
and eight feet high. 

The houses have double glass 
doors instead of windows, except in 
the bathroom. If windows,are de- 
sired, however, they may be put in in 
the same way as in a concrete wall. 
Additional walls and partitions may 
be added by using studding, lathing, 
and plaster. 

The floor foundation is of con- 
crete but one may finish it as prefer- 
red, using floor tile or wood over the 
cement. The front porch has a fin- 
ished concrete floor and rammed- 
earth columns. 

The flat roof is built on joists simi- 
lar to those used in the construction 
of a frame house. Lathing is nailed to 
these joists and over the lathing is 
laid tarred insulating paper. Next 
comes a coat of fine slag, then a coat 
of hot tar to hold the slag and seal 
the roof. When completed the roof 
has an appearance closely resembling 
that of asphalt paving. If it becomes 


@ Reminiscent of adobe houses of the Southwest, this rammed-earth house is one 


of seven built experimentally by the Resetthkement Administration. 


These two 


pictures show the house from a distance and a close-up view. 





















ing anything about it. Start today and keep 
up with the famous treatment that so many 
people praise—Glover’s Mange Medicine 
and Massage. And shampoo with Glover’s 
Medicated Soap. It removes unsightly dan- 
druff and makes your scalp seem to glow 
with the feeling of cleanliness. At all Drug- 
gists. Your Barber can give you Glover's. 


GLOVERS weoicine 













ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE Jest 


tie IS DANGEROUS to squeeze 
and scratch itchy pimples. One 
application of soothing Peterson’s 
=>. Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 

from the awful irritation of itchy 
2 pimples, ugly red rash and other 
skin blemishes due to the external 
causes. Makes the skin look better, 
feel better. Wonderful to soothe 
Eczema, itching of feet, cracks be- 
tween toes. 35catalldrugstores. Money refunded 
if not delighted. For FREE SAMPLE write to 
Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. CN-4, Buffalo, N.Y. 













Don’t wait till you lose your hair before do-- 
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cracked, all that is necessary to re- 
pair it is to pour hot pitch into the 
crack. 


This type of construction provides 
an opportunity to build very eco- 
nomically what are, according to au- 
thentic records, the most durable of 
all houses. It should become very 
popular in the South, as our soil is 
admiraby suited to it. The thickness 
of the walls insures coolness in sum- 
mer and warmth in winter. 


More detailed information con- 
cerning the construction of this type 
of house may be had by writing to 
the Resettlement Administration, 


Washington, D.C. 


we & 
AUGUST FLOWER TIPS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


qr IS best to dig up, divide, and 


reset every three or four years 
most perennial flowering plants, 
such as iris, phlox, larkspur, sweet 
william, etc. August is a good time 
to do this, except in the upper third 
of the South, where spring is the best 
time for this work. 


@ Plant hollyhock seed now for 
blooms next season. Plant in well- 
prepared ground where they are to 
remain. Mulch slightly after plant- 
ing and water if needed when the 
weather is hot and dry. 


@ Bulbs such as jonquils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, etc., should be dug up 
and divided at least every second or 
third year, and usually every year. Do 
this soon after tops have entirely 
died down. Divide the bulbs, dry 
in the shade of trees for a few days 
and store in thin layers in a dry, 
cool place until fall. 


@ Only by disbudding or pinching 
out all but one to three or four flow- 
er buds may very large chrysanthe- 
mum and dahlia blooms be secured. 
For large blooms leave only one bud. 


@ To help keep down disease, all 
dead or diseased flower stalks, fallen 
leaves, etc., should be raked up and 
burned. This is important with all 
kinds of flowers, including roses. 


oe x 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1937, by Publishers Syndicate) 


A man is funny. He’ll hate you if you 
warn him against the woman he’s court, 
and he’ll think you done him wrong if you 
don’t. ‘g 

When the radio announcer starts callin 
us “folks” I always tune him out. I know 
from experience that he is tryin’ to sell 
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VERY woman who feeds a fami- 
ly has wished for a new vege- 
table to vary the meals. Here it is, 
nutritious, palatable, and attractive 
ina clear emerald green color. It is 
green soybeans. 
Dried soybeans have been prepar- 
ed and served in every way from soup 
to nuts. Soybean cake—the residue 





after the oil has been extracted—has 
been used in hospitals for making 
milk for allergic babies, sauces for 
meats, meal for muffins, and flour 
for breads. But, like new peas and 
potatoes, soybeans are most delecta- 
ble when they are young and tender. 

For cooking or canning purposes, 
select young tender pods with well 
formed beans. Their selection is not 
unlike that of peas or lima beans. 
To prepare them, wash the pods and 
cover with water and boil tor five 
minutes. This softens the shell and 
then the beans slip out easily. 

Cook the beans from 10 to 15 
minutes in boiling water, or until 
tender. Season with salt and butter 
or salt and cream. Serve the same 
as small lima beans. 

Green soybeans may be used for 
making attractive and_ healthful 
salads. A simple but colorful and 
delicious one is made by seasoning 
the chilled cooked beans with 
French dressing. Arrange in lettuce 
cups and add a dash of paprika for 
contrasting color. 

Soybean Perfection salad is more 
elaborate. Use the cooked green soy- 
eans in a lemon gelatine foundation 
and congeal in individual molds. 
Serve on a lettuce leaf with mayon- 
haise dressing. 

CANNED GREEN SOYBEANS 

Green soybeans may be canned in 
glass jars or tin cans following the 
same procedure as for canning lima 
beans, according to Miss Abby L. 

arlatt, home economist at the Uni- 











Yersity of Wisconsin. Shell the beans 
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@ Many varieties of soy- 

beans are good for human 

food. The Easycook is one of 
the new ones. 


By ETHEL 
OWEN 
ADAIR 





Canning Green Soybeans 


A new vegetable with plus values 


@ Home gardeners who are looking for a new and different type 
of garden vegetable that is drouth resisting and that matures late 
in summer when the season for many vegetables is past, will find 
a promising solution to their problem in the soybean. Many table 
uses have been discovered for it, and here Mrs, Adair discusses the 
relatively new and very interesting idea of canning green soybeans. 


by first heating them. Wash, cover 
with water, and heat to the boiling 
point. Pack hot into the containers. 
Cover with hot water and add | tea- 
spoon of salt to each quart. Salt 
pork may be added if desired. 


Process in the pressure cooker. 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, recom- 
mends using 10 pounds pressure and 
processing pint jars 80 minutes, 
quart jars 90 minutes, No. 2 cans 
70 minutes, No. 3 cans 85 minutes. 


Canned soybeans may be used as 
a vegetable with meat roast; a part 
of a meat or vegetable stew; as a 
salad, or M$ a puree. These recipes 
are practical but they are also good. 


VEGETABLE STEW 
Two cups canned soybeans, 2 cups 
canned tomatoes, % cup cooked rice, 
1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 
1 bay leaf, % teaspoon celery salt 


(if desired). 


Cook the rice in the tomatoes for 
Add the soybeans and 
all the seasonings and cook until 


20 minutes. 


thoroughly heated. 


GREEN SOYBEANS WITH SOUR SAUCE 


One pint canned green soybeans, 4 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons cold water, 


4 tablespoons hot vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons hot water. 
Mix sugar, flour, and salt. Add 


cold water and stir thoroughly to 
form a paste. Add vinegar and hot 
water, stirring steadily. Cook for five 
Add the sauce to the soy- 
beans and let it stand one hour. Re- 


minutes. 


heat and serve. 


Many varieties of soybeans in va- 
rious colors are grown in the South. 
For home cooking purposes, the yel- 
low varieties are most desirable be- 
cause of their cooking qualities and 


flavor. White Biloxi and Mamloxi 


have proved satisfactory. These two 
varieties or others with similar char- 
acteristics deserve a place along with 


the common crops in the garden. 








CAPT. HAWKS /imne 


TAKES YOU BACK TO THE LAND OF THE FLYING DEVILS 





Millions of years ago, 
the earth was popu- 
lated with giant rep- 
tiles . . . dinosaur, 
brontosaurus, and 
the pterodactyl or 
“Flying Devil.” With 
the aid of his Time 
Ray—the amazing in- 
vention that turns 
time forward or 
backward, Capt. 
Hawks with Tim and 
Patsy, charter mem- 
bers of his new Sky 
Patrol, has landed 
his plane in the val- 
ley of these Flying 
Devils. 











GEE! NO WONDER } 
THEYRE CALLED | 
*FLYING DEVILS” | 
SAY, ONES 
COMING THIS 










LOOK , TIM 

THOSE ARE 
PTERODACTYLS 
UP THERE. 
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WELL SAVE HER 
SOMEHOW! COME 
ON - THE PLANE- 
> WE'LL TRAIL THAT 
OVERGROWN 


sh ee 
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Leaving Tim to pil 


‘ ot the plane, Hawks “bails out” 
and, using all his skill in parachute jumping, steers 
to the pterodactyl’s lair on a 1,000 foot high ledge. 


OH, CAPT. FRANK- 
1 KNEW YOU'D 






































PHEW! LUCKY YOU 
ARENT ANY BIGGER, 

PATSY -OR THE 
CHUTE WOULON'T 
HAVE BEEN ANY 

GOOD TO US! 





to the ground below. 





Hawks buckles on his parachute, takes 
Patsy in his arms and leaps—safely 











BE BACK |POST'S BRAN FLAKES}! WANT ALL MY SKY 


PATROL PILOTS TO 
EAT 







































for you, too! 


HOW YOU'LL GO FOR THIS 
DELICIOUS BREAKFAST TREAT 


taste these crunchy, golden- 
aoe = flakes! They’re really dif- 
ferent from any cereal you’ve 
ever tasted... witha wonderful, 
nut-like flavor you'll love! 
mother to get you 
some right away. 
She knows how 
good Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes are 


Post Cereal, made 
by General Foods. 


JOIN TODAY! Get Capt. Hawks’ 
swell new Sky Patrol Pin 
and his big new Sky Patrol 
Pilot’s Manual—28 pages, 90 
illustrations—that tells all 
about flying .. . things expert 
pilots must know about 
planes, ‘‘stunting,’’ blind fly- 
ing, etc. Also shows in color, 
all the marvelous free prizes 


Ask 







I enclose 


A 


anual. 


Name 





Boys! Girls! JOIN MY NEW SKY PATROL! 
32 FREE PRIZES FOR SKY PATROL MEMBERS 


that only Sky Patrol Pilots 
can get. All you do to join is 
fill in coupon below and send 
it with 1 red Post’s Bran 
Flakes box-top to Capt. Frank 
Hawks. He will then send 
you your Sky Patrol Pin and 
Sky Patrol Pilot’s Manual. 
So get your package of Post’s 
Bran Flakes ... right away. 


SKY PATROL MEMBER- 
SHIP PIN. Beautiful two- 
tone bronze finish. FREE for 
one box-top. 

SKY PATROL PILOT’S 
MANUAL. 28 pages of fasci- 
nating flying “dope.” Sent 
FREE with pin. 


ee A eee, a eG ae 
CAPT. FRANK HAWKS 
c/o Post's Bran Flakes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Prog.C. 8-37 


1 red Post’s Bran Flakes box-top. 





St. or R. F. D. 








City State. 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only in U. S. A. 





Please send me my Sky Patrol Pin and Pilot's | 


a 

















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


always give your name and complete address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy of 
Progressive Farmer. 








More Stations—More Volume 


with Distance 
Booster! 
























Model 84BT 












F. 0. B. 
CAMDEN, 
N. J. 





RCA Victor also presents a complete line ofnew 
AC radios for homes having electric power. 


KOA Victor 


BATTERY é:cn AND ELECTRIC SETS 





Thrilling new low-priced 1938 
RCA Victor Farm Radios get 
better results ... cost less to own 


Yeu’ll get amazing reception with a new 1988 RCA 
Victor farm radio because of a great feature—the 
DISTANCE BOOSTER. It brings in stations hun- 
dreds of miles away clear and strong. You hear sta- 
tions you have never heard before, and you hear 
them clearly, easily and in full volume. 

Like most advances in radio the Distance Booster 
is an RCA Victor development. It gives four and 
five tube sets the power to perform like the big sets. 
And along with this is lower battery drain, so that 
these sets cost less to own. 

The 1938 RCA Victor radios for farm use include 
agreat variety of tableand console models. They are 
built to give you reception that will match anything 
in the cities. More than 50 special features assure 
you this. Tests in the most remote partsof the coun- 
try prove that these RCA Victor farm radios are 
sensational in their ability to deliver superb per- 
formance. They are low in price. They use power 
from the air, from gasoline powergenerators or from 
batteries. Mail coupon for free catalog. Get the facts 
about the year’s real buy in farm radios. 

SU Ce VERO SOE SEE Caner feemU Geren uM: SE Stet —" 


i RCA VICTOR, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Pleasé send me your catalog on: 


(] Farm Radios C] Electric Radios 
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1937, STANCO. INC. 
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NOW OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT POPULAR PRICES! 





SS “a Lovely to Look at, Easy to Wear 
( 83 


4 2 - : 
w (e No. 1677-——Keep cool in a smart dark sheer print en- 
-<—<—ar7~ semble. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
LA= 


inches bust. 











No. 1715—The tight bodice and full skirt that is so femi- 
nine and fashionable. The skirt is fitted with inverted deco- 
rative pin tucks. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 1673—A new fitted and flared sports dress ready for 
any sports or spectator occasion. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2957—Let them play in the sun in this dotted cotton 
percale peasant dirndl apron. Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 





No. 2814—A fitted semibasque bodice and all-around 
gathered skirt make this peasant dirndl dress for girls of 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

No. 1679—For casual day wear this printed shantung 


weave bolero dress is ideal. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 

No. 2569—The tailored casual jacket dress with feminine 
details is the backbone of every smart summer wardrobe. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 
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2814 | 

PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10 | 
Clip and mail this coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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W ouldn’t Do” 


mt are some of the things 
‘You wish your parents wouldn’t 
do? Maybe this is a touchy subject, 
but I approach it with humility and 
trepidation, with only one purpose 
in mind and that is, to reach the ears 
of parents themselves. 

I have been hearing your com- 
plaints for several years now—you 
Southern boys and girls—and in 
most cases where the problem has 
concerned your relationship with 
your parents, I have been powerless 
to help you. Now I hope that by 
the sheer force of numbers, with the 
mighty concert of your effort, you 
boys and girls who feel that you 
aren't getting a square deal at home 
can bring your complaints before 
your parents. 

If, for instance, I can write down 
in this column exactly what several 
hundred boys and girls think on any 
subject, mothers and fathers are 
bound to listen. Parents are as in- 
terested as they ever were in the 
problems of their children, only 
sometimes they are so busy they for- 
get their children have problems. 


Some farm boys and girls aren’t 
treated as individuals with the 
rights of citizens, but as part of the 
household machinery. That this is 
unconscious on the part of the par- 
ents, I have little doubt. 





A Chance to Speak 


But, boys and girls, this is your 
chance to speak. Write me a letter 
of not more than 300 words telling 
me what the things are you most 
ardently wish your parents wouldn’t 
do. For the best letter we will pay 
$10, and $5 for the second best. 
For all letters published we will pay 
$l. Your real name will not be dis- 
closed. Send your letter to Ruth 
Ryan, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by August 31. 

I quote here from the letter of M. 
as an example: “My father makes me 
feel when I am enjoying myself as 
others do that I am doing something 
sneaking. He will not allow me to 
go any place unless he is along, and 
where he enjoys going I don’t care 
to go, and where I enjoy he doesn’t 
like, so I can’t go either. I do the 
work of a woman, yet he considers 
me a baby.” 

You need not write me what is 
purely a petty grudge, for I shall not 
be interested in hearing it. What I 
Want to learn is: What are the things 
that parents are overlooking that 
‘ause real unhappiness for their chil- 
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“Things I Wish My Parents 





dren; and what are the things they 
forget to do for their happiness? I 
want the real, fundamental things 
like that named by M. whose father 
does not realize her natural longing 
for recreation, but who expects her 
to do her share toward earning the 
living. 

Or this from R. B.: “I am a girl 
18 and ever since I can remember 
my father has completely dominated 
me and my sisters and brothers. We 
work in the field like men, and 
sometimes work on Sunday while 
passers-by stare at us. Now after all 
this work he won’t allow me or my 
sisters any privileges at all,and won’t 
even let us go to visit girls nearby.” 


But perhaps it is something less 
serious but quite as annoying, like 
J.’s problem. Her mother, she says, 
has never let her finish a sentence in 
her life. As soon as J. begins a state- 
ment her mother breaks in and fin- 
ishes it. Imagine what a joy an eve- 
ning of conversation would be at 
their house! 


About Ideal Parents 


The National Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation has leasned something valu- 
able about the “ideal parent” follow- 
ing a questionnaire sent out on a 
nation-wide scale to 2,000 children 
ranging in age from 10 to 20 years. 
The result was reported by Miss 
Alice Sowers in a recent New York 
Times. Only a few children declar- 
ed that wealth was necessary for the 
ideal parent. The majority wished 
for only enough money for a “com- 
fortable home” and education. Other 
significant revelations were:— 


DISCIPLINE—Should be firm when it is 
based on sound reasoning and not emotional 
stress. If the parental rule is “No movies 
except on Friday night or Saturday,” these 
children didn’t favor the parent who could 
be coaxed to break it. But no harsh judg- 
ment made in anger should be made to 
stand merely in the interests of discipline. 


PARENTAL ATTITUDES—-Children re- 
sent being told by a parent, “You are too 
young to know what you are talking 
about.”” Parents who talk that way are 
killing the child’s opportunities for intelli- 
gent expression and conversation between 
parent and child. 

GOOD MANNERS—One of the things 
which children most appreciate in their 
parents is good manners. They should try, 
too, to learn and remember the names of 
their children’s friends. One girl said that 
she was ashamed of her father when he 
forgot the name of a boy who had been 
calling upon her for more than a month. 

A ROOM OF THEIR OWN—Many of 
the replies expressed a desire to have some- 
what more privacy at home—a room of 
their own, where they could play with 
their friends in a congenial atmosphere. 


NEW 1938 G-E 
Cost Less 
To Operate! 


The new General Electric Super- 
Sensitive Farm Radios give you 
more power—greater distance— 
finer reception—more value for 
your money. 

There are eight models to select 
from. Any one of them will match 
the performance of comparable 
electric sets. They are amazingly 
economical to operate. Ask your 
nearest G-E Radio Dealer for a 
free demonstration. You'll enjoy 
the radio treat of your life. 

Also 12 Super Value all-electric 

new G-E Radios to select from 


PIONEER GEN-E-MOTOR 100 watt power plant. You 
save $9.00 on the purchase price of this unit when 
you buy your new G-E Radio. Costs less than 1¢ per 
hour to operate. No cranking — starts on push button. 


FREE=Mail coupon now for catalog 


new catalog and full information on the new 
G-E Super-Sensitive Farm Radios. 


pm ae wee ao wee cm mee ga a 


FARM RADIOS 






Prices Slightly Higher in 
South and West. Subject 
to Change without Notice. 


*34°° Model FB -52 


5 TUBES — 2 BANDS. American and Foreign programs— 
Police calls and amateurs. Sliding-rule Tuning Scale. 
Super-sensitive. Handsome Cabinet. A great G-E value. 


GENUINE WINCHARGER or DUNCHARGER. Charge your 
radio batteries at home with FREE Tas from the 
wind. You can save as much as $7.50 to $9.50 when 
you purchase one of these battery charging units with 
your new G-E Battery Radio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ee sonal svsegaky wae iia td aan Caen eee 
Oe BEE. as cnn s er aaceras hisses tebonniesacdiarene 
helgerne-liegees, psamged comet’ maple cht» aire nner rS ape WK dace etoace 


Cg Be ree Caen ee are ep 
(0 Check here if your home is wired—for free folder on General Electric A. C. Sets 








G-E SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Richmond 


Charlotte 


Raleigh 


PERRY-MANN ELEC. CO. 


Columbia, S. C. 


fon 56) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


RADIO 





FOR: REPLACEMENTS SPECIFY: GEMERAL ELECERIC PRE-TESTED: TURES 

















works wonders 





New “Reconditioning Facial”... 


to complexion 








Improvement shows quickly— 
freckles disappear; dull ‘tired’ 
skin is cleared and freshened 
—made smoother, softer, 
alluringly lovely! 





Now there’s a delightful way 
to give yourself a thorough ‘‘re- 
conditioning’’ facial that fresh- 
ens dull, tired skin, clears away 
freckles and discolorations, and 
smooths and softens rough 
skin. It is a special medicated 
cream which you use nightly for 
about ten days and you will be 
amazed at the vay it freshens, 
clears and beautifies the com- 
plexion. : 

Probably you’ve heard of this 
famous treatment cream—it has 
been tested and approved for 
nearly 40 years—Nadinola 
Cream. It is so simple and easy 
to use, yet so effective and fast 
that women who use it say it’s 
marvelous. 

All you do is this: (1) At bed- 
time spread a thin film of 
NADINOLA Cream over your 
face—no massaging, no _ rub- 
bing. (2) Leave on while you 
sleep. (3) Watch daily improve- 
ment—usually in 5 to 10 days 
you will see a marvelous trans- 
formation. Freckles, black-heads 








disappear; dull, coarsened skin 


becomes creamy-white, 
smooth, lovely! Fine 


satin- 
results 


positively guaranteed with 
NADINOLA—tested and trusted 
for nearly two generations. At 
all toilet counters, only 50c. Or 
write to NADINOLA, Dept. P84, 
Paris, Tenn. 



















































OUR 
BAKING SODA 


a necessity 

in the kitchen 

for generations, 
has many helpful 
uses throughout 
the home... 


It is pure Sodium 


BICARBONATE 


U. S. P. Standard 


This aid to 

good health and 
good housekeep- 
ing costs only a 
few cents. Keep 
a package in the 
medicine cabinet 
as well as in 

the kitchen... 














CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Please send Free Book describing uses of 
Baking Soda, also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 


NAME 





STREET 





City. STATE 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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@ Crocheted Vest 


HIS is colorful and sporty and 

just the thing for early fall wear. 
Choose your most becoming colors 
for the striping. Cream, henna, light 
blue, etc., would be equally effective 
for the ground color. 


@ Starched Table Mat Set 


HESE starched mats not only 

make a charming luncheon table, 
but can be used individually for 
trays, on the buffet, or whenever a 
mat is needed. Symmetrical as a 
snowflake, the design is yet easily 
executed. 





To secure directions for making the 
starched table mats and the crocheted 
vest (size 16) send vour order and 6 
cents (3 cents each) to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 














For the 
Nimble 
Needle 
W orker 


By BETTY JONES 


Cookbooks You'll Want to Have 


THE BOSTON COOKING 
SCHOOL COOKBOOK 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
Little Brown and Company, $2.50 


HIS _ washable 

cloth-bound 
cookbook, the re- 
sult of 40 years’ 
cooking __ research 
and experience, is 
without doubt 
America’s most fa- 
mous. The _ sixth 
revision has brought it up to date 
to include the most recent in- 
formation on nutrition and dietetics, 
new recipes, menus, food preserva- 
tion, newer cooking methods, and 
recipes for vegetable, fruit, and other 
products made readily available by 
reason of modern transportation 
facilities. "The book contains 3,119 
recipes, 838 pages, and 79 illustra- 
tions. It is a valuable source book 
for both the student and the dis- 


criminating hostess. 





THE KITCHENETTE COOK- 
BOOK 


By Ruth Taylor 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2 


HIS book is planned for the June 

bride or any other housewife 
whose activities must be directed to- 
ward various household projects. To 
the woman who does not know how 
to cook, or to prepare a meal so that 
all will be ready to serve at the same 
time, this book will be a boon. The 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


text is practical and concise, with at- 
tention given to service, health, 
economy of time and materials, and 
appetizing appearance. 


THE NORMAL DIET AND 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Sansum, Hare, and Bowden 
The Macmillan Company, $2 


EVOTED to the subject of es- 

sential foods and the purposes 
they serve, the physiology of diges- 
tion and absorption, the use of foods 
within the body, elimination, under- 
weight, overweight, the book is 
couched in simple language and dis- 
cussed in terms of clinical experience 
and modern research. 


TRIED AND TRUE RECIPES 
By Elizabeth Burford Bashinsky 


Alabama Division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Troy, Ala., $2.25 


[ FADERS of organizations, ex- 

ponents of the noble science of 
cookery, present a compilation of fa- 
vorite recipes old and new. Many 
traditional and treasured recipes 
were gathered from mothers and 
grandmothers. Examples are Heav- 
enly Hash, North Carolina Fruit 
Cake, and Robert E. Lee Cake. In- 
cidentally the proceeds from the sale 
of this popular book are devoted to 
the maintenance of the U.D.C. schol- 
arship fund. 





“FOR A REAL 


BARGAIN .. . GIVE 
ME KELLOGG'S!” 





“I’VE seen other brands 
of corn flakes for less than 
Kellogg’s. But I know what 
a difference there is in 


flavor and quality !”’ 


The crisp, tempting good- 
ness of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes is something that 
can’t be duplicated. They're 
made better—packed better 
—taste better. The patented 
WAXTITE heat-sealed 
bag keeps them oven-fresh. 


inner 


Each year, Kellogg’s in- 
crease the farm market for 
premium white corn, milk 
and fruit by millions of 
dollars. 


At all grocers, ready to 
serve. You can’t buy bigger 
value. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 
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“CORN FLAKES 
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Canning Around 
the World 


& 
Ram 


ee 


@ From the heart of Africa comes this photograph of natives canning 
with up-to-date equipment. “We have been using this equipment for 
more than two years now in canning all sorts of tropical fruits, wild 
game, and vegetables,” writes W..P. McElroy from the Presbyterian 
mission in Bibanga, Kabinda, Belgian Congo, to C. E. Dowell, Mc- 
Kinney, Tex. “One of the large pineapples weighs 13 pounds, the other 
12. As you can see, they are larger than the men’s heads. During the 
orange and grapefruit season we bottle a good supply of the juice for our 
own use out of season, and we can and bottle tomato juice in abundance. 
During the season when the natives burn off the tall grass of this section 
of Africa they kill many wild hogs and antelopes of several kinds. We 
have never tasted better meat than that canned from these animals.” 





@ Late summer and 
early fall-is the open 
season for canning 
surplus spinach, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, as- 
paragus, tomatoes, 
beans, peas, late corn, 
carrots, peppers, and 
pickles. And don’t 
forget a good supply 
of soups. 





® A Puerto Rican woman begins prepa- 
fation for her family’s food supply by can- 
ung surplus vegetables from her garden. 
Note the modern canning equipment. This 
Picture was sent us by Grace M. Martin, 
assistant in home demonstration work in 
uerto Rico, 


@® The American 
housewife, alert to see 
that her family has an 
adequate food supply 
throughout the winter 
months, cans meats and 
cull chickens as well as 
an abundant supply of 
vegetables. If chickens 
cannot be profitably mar- 
keted or if they are mere 
“boarders,” into the cans 
they go. This is one way 
to “live at home.” 

















FARM RADIO 


Ventinel’ 







RADIO IN THE HOME— 
RADIO IN THE BARN— 


a Private Telephone 


ALL FOR THE PRICE OF 
AN ORDINARY RADIO! 






@ Just think! The equivalent of two radios—one for the 
house, one for the barn—plus a private telephone system— 
all this you can get with the sensational new Sentinel 
Double Purpose Farm Radio, and all for the price of an 
ordinary radio alone. 

It’s amazing! Here’s perfect radio performance that only 
Sentinel can give—marvelous tone, foreign reception, every 
feature of the finest city radio, plus these extra features. 
Imagine — own private, two-station telephone system, 
between house and barn or any other two points. Think of 
the convenience—the steps you will save. But only Sentinel 
can give it to you. 


PRICED AS LOW AS $24.95 


These outstanding new Sentinels represent the greatest 
values in Farm Radio ever offered. They’re modern, with 
all the latest radio features found on any receiver. 


AUTOMATIC TUNING 


For the first time on Farm Radio, Automatic Tuning, the 
<< sensational new development. New convenience, finer per- 

( g ih): formance, greater value, sensational extra features—you’ll 
FAS ( (/ te l find them all in this truly great Double Purpose Sentinel. 
A PRIVATE TELEPHONE See it at your dealer today or send the coupon for complete 


description. 
SYSTEM MAIL THIS COUPON 


eutinel eager eee care 














fanaa 3:3 BARN 






















Dept. PFA 
2222 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ilinois 








City. State. 





AMAZING NEW 


DEVELOPMENT! 


RAD-O-FONE 


Please rush me complete information on Sentincl 
Rad-O-Fone and complete Furm Radio Line. 
| Name. 
THE DOUBLE PURPOSE RADIO Address. } 


a | 
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True Experiences.*700a week for them! 
rw : 


ANTS WERE ALL 
OVER MY HOUSE 


“| don't know what I'd do without Black 
Flag to kill ants in this house. When | first 
moved in they were all over, but after using 
Black Flag once or twice | was rid of them. 
Now I only use a little to keep them away.” 































Each week to Aug. 28, we give twenty $5 
prizes for best True Experiences with Black 
Flag. Here is one from Mrs. Alex Burba, 
207 West Adams St., McAlester, Okla. 
Read it, try Black Flag, then send yours 
with your own and dealer's name, ad- 
dress. If you win your dealer gets an 
equal prize. Black Flag Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ON DOGS OR CATS— USE 
BLACK FLAG FLEA POWDER 


QUICKER 
SURER! 




















Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. 
A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for every family. 
A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 
Modern equipment for every worker. 
Club work and vocational training for every child. 
Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. 
. Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and codperative marketing 
by every family. 
8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form of legislation, taxation, and education. 


Weer et. 


9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke houses and feed barns to insure a good living at 
home plus at least two money crops and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or 


hens” as the business policy of every farmer. 


10. A love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, of 
s and music and art, to 


country things and country sports and recreations, 


Z enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 


7] 
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INSTANT LIGHTING 
Coleman iétine [ron 


Makeironing a quicker, easier and more pleas- 
anttask. Ironthe easy way—with a Coleman, the 
genuine Instant Lighting Iron. Just turn a valve, 
strike a match and it lights instantly. 

The Coleman heats in a jiffy, is quickly read 
for use. Entire ironing surface is heated wit 
pons the hottest. Operates for }:c an hour, You do your 

roning with less effort, in one-third less time. Be sure 
your next iron is the genuine Instant-Lighting Coleman. 

Free Folders on request. Send 5c, stamps or coin, for 
new book ‘‘Handy Helps for Homemakers’’. Tells how to 
do better laundering, ironing, cooking, lighting, heating. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 

Dept. PG-320, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 
hiladelphia, Pa,; Los Angeles, Gant, (7320) 
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Ifit’s Mange, wash him with Sergeant’s Skip- 
Flea Soap and apply Sergeant’s Sarcoptic 
Mange Medicine. These and other guaranteed 
Sergeant’s Products are sold by Drug and Pet 
Stores. Ask them for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s 
Dog Book on the care of dogs, or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2488 W. Broad Street *« Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
ololem yi >) led], | 3.) 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don't neglect it! Don't give 

FREE TRIAL up—tTry a clean, mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 

for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 

their “FIRST REAL NIGHT'S REST."’ Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 

















. - 
We give you FACTORY FREIGHT PAID PRICES on strong, 
zine galvanized wrought steel roofing you know will last. 
Save the dealer’s profit on roofing GUARANTEED TO 
PLEASE YOU. Don’t wait. Prices are going up soon. 








This 


FREE Roofing Book shows how 
others have saved money on their roofing 


for over 20 years and how you too can get 
a better roof for less money. Time-tested 
Everwear Roofing is made in many styles 
for homes, other buildings. 
Beautiful colors or plain. Can’t break, 
curl or burn. Easy to put on. Needs no 
paint. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 
Order your FREE book today. Don’t wait. 
Prices are going up. 


barns or 





Sum mer Health 
Round-Up 
for Y our 
Child 


By MRS. S. D. 
CATER 





F; 























@ Authorities urge that early summer rather than just before 
school begins in the fall be devoted to checking on your child’s 
health. A health examination right after school is out in the spring 
is desirable because it gives the child longer to recuperate if any- 
thing is wrong; but in any case the preschool child should be closely 
examined for defects of ears, eyes, nose, throat, and teeth. Immuni- 
zation against diphtheria and smallpox should be provided, and 
any bodily defects remedied during vacation time whenever possible. 


OON the hot September days 

will be slipping by and it will be 
time to start our boys and girls back 
to school. The wise parent will 
make sure that the children have 
sufficient rest those last weeks be- 
fore school opens. Don’t send them 
back to the schoolroom fatigued 
with too much swimming, too much 
playing, and too little sleep and rest. 
So often these boys and girls must 
spend the first few weeks of the 
school year recuperating from an 
orgy of overindulgence with the 
result that little is accomplished 
in their lessons and they regard 
school as the bogey which caused 
those weeks of tired little bodies con- 
tending with horrid lessons. 

Why not start them on that pick- 
up program now? Why not check 
up on eyes, ears, and teeth? Why 
not get their clothes ready so that 
the last hot weeks of September will 
not be so trying to the parent and 
child? 


A happy, healthy, sane vacation 





period is the best preparation for 
entering a rested and refreshed child 
in school in the fall. 

If this is their first year in school, 
it is especially important that they 
be physically fit. Following the ex- 
amination given in the summer 
round-up, any physical handicap 
should be corrected. A healthy mind 
and body are a child’s greatest assets. 

We can help this small beginner 
meet the new and thrilling experi- 
ence of entering school by our own 
attitude toward the subject.. There 
are right and wrong approaches in 
this period of development. Let us 
as parents be informed and be sure 
that our attitude is the right one, 
that no harmful effects will result. 

The modern parent knows the 
school and this knowledge gives us 
the pleasure and privilege of keeping 
it before our children in an attractive 
and interesting manner. This know]l- 
edge also enables us to present it to 
them as an exhilarating adventure 
waiting at the end of vacation days. 


Gleaned From 
the Shops 


AMONG new conveniences we 

would name the zipper oiled- 
silk bag used to keep things fresh in 
the mechanical refrigerator. Water- 
proof, acidproof, unaffected by heat, 
cold, grease, or oil, they are excellent 
for storing foods which might lose 
their flavor or take on undesirable 
flavors. Particularly are they useful 
to keep vegetables from losing too 
much of their water content when 
stored for several days. 














CORNS COME 
BACK BIGGER- 
UGLIER 


OMESS REMOVED ROOF cay 





@ Home paring methods make corns come back 
bigger, uglier, more painful than ever. Don’t take 
that chance. Use the Blue-Jay method that removes 
corns completely by lifting out the corn Root and 
Allin 3 short days (exceptionally stubborn cases 
may require a second application). Easy to use 
Blue-Jay is a modern, scientific corn plaster, Try 
this Blue-Jay method now. 

FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send one Blue-Jay 
absolutely free to anyone who has a corn to prove 
that it ends pain instantly, removes the corn com. 
pletely. Just send your name and address to Bauer 
& Black, Dept. B-95,2500 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Act quickly before this trial offer ex. 
pires. Write today. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position, If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 

















USE THIS COUPON 
RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 

Dept. AH-7, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, 
also Factory Freight Paid Prices. 


Te EERE SSL Br eae ARP Res BOC DN 
Post Office .................... 
I NEI SCIEN PSE 





HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 


CANNING 


Aids to Summer Canning 3 cents 
Canning Questions Every 

Housewife Should Know 3 cents 

NEEDLEWORK 

Starched Table Mat Set 

(crochet directions) 3 cents 
Crocheted Vest (directions— 

size 16) 3 cents 
Multicolored Doilies 

(crochet directions) 3 cents 
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3 cents 
3 cents 


Two-tone Centerpiece (crochet) 
Chain Mesh Gloves (crochet) 

ENTERTAINMENT 

What Shall We Play at the Party?.... 3 cents 

FOODS 

Sour Cream Recipes 3 cents 

Picnic Meals 3 cents 

Send orders for any of the above items 

to Home Department, The Progressive 

Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., and enclose 
stamps or coin. - 











Bothered by 


Bugs? 














with Bee Brand Insect 
Powder— known for 
47 years as the safe, 
guick killer for 
ants, roaches, bed- 
bugs. Harmless to 
humans, birds 
and pets. 
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Al/so BARGAIN 
EXTRA5:s GIVEN 











cales, Prints, Gini 





ghams, 
Crepes, Voiles, Shirtin 





New clean goods direct from us! 








Pieces up to three i al 





patterns for dresses. Our fin 
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Pickin’ 
1cKIN § 

UPSIDEE! 
From Manning (Minn.) Chronicle:— 
“Mrs. Norris and her astronomy class 
enjoyed a brief outdoor study period Wed- 
nesday night at which time three constella- 


at length, the Great 
and the Big Diaper.” 


discussed 
Bear, 


tlons W‘ re 
sear, Little 


FORGOT HER UMBRELLA, LIKELY 

From Maywood (Calif.) Record:— 

“Miss Cora North, former Maywood 
girl, dripped in on old friends Saturday 
night and spent an enjoyable hour between 
busses. 

SERVE HIM RIGHT, TOO 

From West Hollywood (Calif.) News:— 

“ARE YOU PLANNING A VACA- 
TION TRIP? We check your drunk from 


your home to your destination. CALI- 
FORNIA TRANSFER COMPANY, call 
HO-6500.” 

SIR! 


From Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune:— 
“Mrs. Radford, who is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Rolfson of Anoka, 
was married to Mr. Radford in 1927, and 
to this onion four children were born.” 


“JEST WONDERING” 
“Auntie,” asked little Jane, 
you put powder on your face?” 
“To make me pretty, my dear.” 
“Auntie,” suggested Jane, after thinking 
a moment, “are you sure you’re using the 
right kind of powder?” 


“why do 


GUESS WHO 
He: If you'll give me your telephone 
number, I'll call you up sometime. 
She: It's in the book. 
He: Fine! And what's your name? 


She: That's in the book, too! 
WILD 
City Girl: | And I suppose at dusk, 


when the sun is stealing over the Rockies 
in purple splendor, you cowboys are hud- 
dled around the campfire broiling venison 
and listening to the weird, cerie, unnatural 
howlings of the coyotes. 


Rattlesnake Gus: Well, ma’am, not ez- 
zackly. Usually we go inside and listen to 
Amos ‘n’ Andy. 

WHEN THEY EAT 


In front of an art institute two stone lions 
stood guard on the steps. “How often, my 
lad, do they feed those two big lions?” a 
man asked a little newsboy. 
“Whenever they roar,” was the unhesi- 
tating reply. 

FRUSTRATED FROSH 

Frosh: I guess you've gone out with 
worse looking fellows than I am, haven't 
you? 

No answer. 

Frosh: 
with worse 
haven't you? 

Cod: I heard you the first time. I 
Was trying to think, 


I say, I guess you’ve gone out 
looking fellows than I am, 


& & se 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1937, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





eo bes’ thing ’bout a frien ‘"—he know 
ain’ puffeck an’ don’ spec’ you to be! 


i. dis rain don’ hol’ up, I gwine git 
“to I kin git to de doctuh!! 


I 
bite Sot @ name fuh dis time o’ de yeah— 
$de “in-law” season! 


yao Keepuh tryin’ ter sell Zeke a_ suit 
aa two paih britches, but he say hit’s too 










fe A. a pet 
cae po Cie 


riué of ‘comp 








en one paih, let ‘lone two uv ’em! 


TROUBLE-FREE MOTORING DEPENDS ON SPARK PLUGS 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 











Of all the modern appliances and 
equipment in use on farms today, 
noneis soindispensable asthe motor 
car. Engine dependability in cars— 
as well as in trucks, tractors, and 
stationary engines—is very largely 
determined by spark plugs. 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


CHAMPIONS 4 


Champion Spark Plugs are accepted 
by the majority of progressive farm 
owners as the most dependable 
spark plugs for all engines and all 
power farming requirements. 
Remember it is genuine economy 
to install new Champions every 
10,000 miles or once a year. 
Demand Champion Spark Plugs 
because you can depend on them. 

















FREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


HERE are the free offerings 


of 


Progressive Farmer advertisers 
this month—catalogs, folders, book- 


lets, etc. 


Note the number at the right 
each listing. 


of 


This number indicates 


the page on which the advertise- 


ment will be found. 


Write direct to the advertisers for 
any of this literature that interests 


you. 
Page 
Book, American Frog Canning Co. 38 
Booklet, Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass'n 39 
Catalog, American Memorial Company.. 40 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Company 22 
Free Sample, Bauer & Black (Blue-Jay) 36 
Bayer Semesan Co’s Cereal Pamphlet... 40 
Book, Coyne Electrical School . 38 
Canned Salmon Industry's Recipe 
booklet . 19 
Cole Mfg. Co.’s circulars on grain drill... 37 
Crown Cork and Seal Co.'s 
illustrated folder. . . 38 
Church & Dwight Co.’s book on uses 
of soda and Colored Bird Card......... 34 
Coleman’s Book ‘ Taney ce to 
Homemakers” 36 
Deere’s information on tractors 38 
Deere’s information on disk tillers... 41 
Employment information— 
18, 22, 25, 38, 39, 40 
Edwards Mfg. Co.'s roofing catalog........ 40 
Firestone’s Farm Tire Catalog 3 
General Electric’s catalog on farm radios 33 
Gulf’s bulletin on livestock spray 22 
National Pressure’s booklet “How to 
Prevent Food Spoilage and 
Botulinus in Home Canning”............ 30 
Nitragin’s free book “Building Soils 
for Cotton and Corn” . 42 


Oliver’s booklets on grain drills and 
equipment ......... 
Booklet, Nashville Auto College 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book : 
Philco’s illustrated folder and credit 
check . a 
R. C. A. Victor's catalog on farm radios. 
Raleigh Fence’s Roofing book 
Root’s catalog on dusters... 
Sentinel’s information on Rad-O-Fone 
and Farm Radio line.. 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co... 
Servel’s booklet on Electrolux 
Refrigerator 
Catalog, U.S. Marble & Granite 
Company 
Witte’s catalog on engines and 


dieselectric plants 2s,4 





EGRESS OL ze 


ANID 
RICKS THRESHERS 


Are the last word in rapid handling and thorough sepa- 
Built to withstand hard service, with welded 
steel construction. Roller and ball bearings mean light- 





ration. 


est running. For better Threshers, Tractors, and Saw 
Mills, get in touch with the Frick Branch at Salisbury, 
N. C., or Columbia, S. C. 























Land Rich 


Raise Big Spring Feed Crops 


and get full benefit of the Government Soil Conservation 


Program. ‘ ‘As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yield per acre 
and double your past average in a few years, by sowing Vetch, 
Austrian Peas, etc., with your Oats with the 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 


Cole's One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 
the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the cestly two horse-drills. Just ene trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whole job. 















Sows accu. 
rately Wheat, 
Oats, etc. Also, 
Peas, Beans, Vetch 


The Cole Open Furrow Drill is the best insurance 
against winter freezing. Mr. W. R. 
Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., says, “T 
sowed 4 acres of Oats with my Cele 
Open Furrow Drill, and threshed 


>. — alone out 84 bushels per acre, This was a 
very good yield after this unusual 
with Grain. hard winter. Letters from other 


Good Farmers sent on request. 


Furnished with Dise Write for Free Circulars telling how to Save Labor, 


or Plow Openers. Enrich yeur Soil, and Increase your Yields. 
with or without —_ 
Fertilizer. The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


se 
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oy 
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Longer Life— 
Lower Upkeep 


In one word—simplicity—you 
find the answer tothe longer life, 
lower upkeep cost, and greater 
economy of John Deere tractors. 
John Deere builds simple trac- 
tors, easy to operate, easy to 
understand, easy to care for. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, parts are heavier, more 
rugged, longer-lived. Service 
records of eight, ten, and twelve 
or more years are not unusual. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, you can inspect and ad- 
just a John Deere tractor your- 
self, without hiring expensive 
help. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity you can burn distillate 
and other low-cost fuels success- 
fully and efficiently—cut daily 
operating expense to the bone. 

Ask your John Deere dealer 
for a field demonstration or 
write for folders on the tractor 
in which you are interested. 





’ 
JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A-35. » 
Send illustrated folders on the tractors ° 
I have checked. + 
O General Purpose Tractors (6 Models). ? 
O New Model ‘‘G’”’ General Purpose ' 
> 
> 
> 
» 
7 


ow). 
O Models ‘‘AO” and “BO” (orchard). 
O Models “AR” (medium) and “BR” 
(light) Standard Tread Tractors. 
0 Model ‘‘D” 3-4 plow, Standard Tread. 














DIESELECTRIC PLAN 


FOR ECONOMY PLUS Easy Segment 
and up . 
WITH NEW SAFETY _F.0.8. F 
Make your own electric K-C.Mo. 
light and power the 
“Diesel Way’’ with WITTE 
Dieselectric Plants, 1600, 3000 
or 6000 watts, for Less Than 
ONE CENT per KIL- 
OWATT on cheap non- 
explosive fuel. 110 volt 
A.C. or D.C. for direct 
lighting, 32 volt for bat- 
tery operation, Charging 
costs lowered 75%. Easily 
installed in small space. 


Use a Diesel for Power and Economy. 
235-C Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 









Summer Housekeeping Detours 
By MARY AUTREY 


@ Make quick work of the pestif- 
erous fly by sprinkling borax in gar- 
bage cans and other places where he 
breeds; use traps, poison, and sprays, 
and check all screens. 


— 





@ A meal out of doors is a happy 
diversion from the usual routine. Let 
all the family help with the prepara- 
tion. Make the meal simple but plan 
at least one surprise “package.” Why 
not try an ice box dessert such as the 
following? 
SUMMER CHIFFON DESSERT 
One and % teaspoons gelatine, % cup 


water, 4 eggs separated, 1 teaspoon 


grated lemon rind, % cup lemon juice, 


1 cup sugar, %y teaspoon salt. 


Soak gelatine in water. Cook egg 
yolks, lemon rind, and juice with 
half the sugar in a double boiler. 
When creamy enough to coat spoon 
add gelatine and place in a bowl of 
cracked ice, stirring often while cool- 
ing. Add beaten egg whites and re- 
maining sugar. Pour into tall des- 
sert glasses and chill for three hours 
before serving. May be topped with 
corn flake pastry crumbs if desired. 





@ A cool homemade summer drink 
is made as follows:— 


HOMEMADE GINGER ALE 


Two gallons water, 3 pounds granu- 

lated sugar, 2 egg whites, 2 ounces 

ground ginger, juice of 2 lemons, % 
cake compressed yeast. 


Dissolve sugar in water; add gin- 


ger and egg whites and let come 
to boil; skim. Cool and add lemon 
juice and yeast which has been dis- 
solved in a little water. Stir mixture 
thoroughly. Let stand few minutes 
and strain through cheesecloth. Pour 
into bottles and set aside in dark 
place for 48 hours. When ready to 
serve, juice of % lemon or other 
fruit may be added. 


@ A suggested easy-to-prepare sum- 
mer supper: cold sliced meat or 
deviled eggs, potato chips, tomato 
jelly salad, fresh watermelon, iced 
fruit juice, and ice box cookies. 





@ Check up on the first aid kit to 
see if yours contains such items as 
the following: small drinking glass, 
two gauze bandages, 2 inches by 10 
yards; two gauze bandages, | inch by 
10 yards; one all-cotton elastic band- 
age, 2 inches by standard; one pack- 
age of absorbent cotton; one box of 
ne-4 aid; one roll of adhesive plas- 
ter, 2 inches by 5 yards; one package 
sterilized gauze of 5 yards; one tri- 
angular bandage; six _ sterilized 
gauze pads; one tourniquet made 
of a handkerchief or wide muslin; 
safety pins; small scissors; tongue 
depressors; bar of soap; ammonia, 
camphor, iodine, and  mercuro- 
chrome. 


@ Can early in the morning a few 
jars of fruit juice for winter bever- 
ages. 


@ And finally, as a focal center for 
your August family gatherings dur- 
ing the day and evening, plan all 
possible serving, entertaining, and 
recreation in your outdoor living 
room or porch. 


Prepare Strawflowers Now 


UGUST is the time to prepare 
straw or everlasting flowers for 
winter bouquets, advises Franklin J. 
Rendel, floriculturist at the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. 


Everlasting flowers are not arti- 
ficial plants, but are those which 
have been grown and dried. Only 
flowers that have the property of 
holding their form and color when 
dried should be used in preparing 
winter bouquets. 


The Acrolinium roseum, Helichry- 
sum, Amaranth, and Xeranthemum 
annuum may be grown as annuals 
for drying and Gypsophila, sea lav- 
ender, and the Chinese lantern are 
among the perennials that may be 
included in the group. 

The secret in successfully prepar- 
ing everlasting or straw flowers lies 
in cutting and curing them as soon 
as the petals begin unfolding. If al- 
lowed to open fully, too many 
brown centers will be visible for at- 
4ractive appearance. This is especial- 
ly true of the Helichrysum, which 
should be cut before the flowers 
open, and of the Acrolinium roseum, 
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that should be cut just as the buds 
begin showing pink. 

With the Chinese lantern, special 
treatment is mecessary to preserve 
the lanterns in their natural appear- 
ance. The stems should be fastened 
to a board with tacks to permit the 
lanterns to hang clear. 


The list of everlastings could be 
extended at length and should in- 
clude some of the grasses such as the 
pampas plumes as well as the fruits 
of some shrubs. Even the seed pods 
of flowers may be used. For vase ar- 
rangements the cattail, globe thistle, 
goldenrod, and hydrangea are at- 
tractive. 





“That’s a real shower tonight, Maw! 
Got your cooking pans ready?” 








ROOT DUSTERS 


will save your 


COTTON 


and 


TOBACCO 


Turn your 
plantings 
into cash 
by using 
Root 
Dusters 












THE 
ROOT HAND GUN 


Furnishes steady, accurate 
feed control. Ball bearing 
operation. Perfect balance 
————— 





ee carry em =" 

t 

leading authorities, 5-ROW 

Unasetes POWER 
t 

any hand. DUSTERS 

gun on the 

market. for COTTON 

$ 1 G-50 Write for catalog 





Be Sure to Get 
the Root 
Catalog 


TRACTION 
DUSTER 


Superior feeding mechan- 
ism permits the use of any 
dry powdered insecticide 
or fungicide. Produces 
perfect and even dust 

* cloud. Many other fea- 
For Catalog and Pri See tures. Unexeelled in per- 
or Write our Carolinas- Vir- formance. $67.50 (with 
ginia Distributor. 18” Flexible Y's, $73.50), 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Or ROOT MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








BSL 
JET BLACK 


FOR BRUNETTE HAIR — This New 
Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, Tintz Jet 
Black Cake, is not a dye, yet it safely 
tints faded, dull, lifeless, ugly hair toa 
rich jet black and gives it new life and 
lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and 
grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
hair is attractive—helps girls win men 
and men win love! All you need is Tints 
Jet Black Shampoo. 3 full size cakes 
for 4 (1 cake 50c). 

SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman 
plus x ® on Positive guara ntee 
of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 61-C, Chicago, Ill. 















Crown Mason Caps make canning 
easier,simplerand safer. Foods look 
better and taste better. No eo 
tainty about results. FREE 

Beautifully illustrated der a 
scribing Crown Way of Canning, 
with complete Time Charts and val- 
uable Recipes. Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. Baltimore, Md. Dept. M 





U By le Watch or Alarm '}? 
OCloo k for distributing 8 


LENE Ointment at 250 ea. 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Box 124. WoonsBoRo, MARL Maru 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falliog 
I Col d BeautytoGray| 
a cal Weded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
-Parchors J N.Y. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


Your Market Is Waiting! Start sal 
pond! Men and women. See W yhat write 
already doing. Free Frog Book! ING 
today. AMERICAN FROG CA om J 

(160-R) New Orleans, Louis 
—E—————— 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 


lan 
Get a U. 8S. Government Position. Get our ee ns 
for seeuring one—no obligations. _ Age 8: ediatoly- 
Instruction Service, 225-B, St. Louis, Mo., imm 


Men Wanted | 


We pay your railroad fare to Nes ville. Let us trai 
tomobile mechanic and help you £et 90d 
soot to you ls small.” taken. For e 


Nashville ‘Auto College, De Devt. “33, Nashville. Team 
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AY harvesting time is here and 

it is most important that the 
mower and rake be in good order. 
Agricultural engineers advise that 
it will pay growers to check their 
mowers to see that they are properly 
adjusted to do good mowing. They 
emphasize‘ that the cutter bar and 
guard blade should be in_ proper 
alignment, the knife should be sharp 
and centered so it can work properly 
and should rest flat on the guard 
blade so it can slide freely. 

When a cutter bar is out of align- 
ment or the knife out of register, 
the mower will do a poor job of cut- 
ting, will pull heavy, and will clog 
often, while a knife on which the 
clips designed to hold it flat on the 
guards have come loose will rise and 
result in a pulling instead of a shear- 
ing action. Any farmer needing in- 
formation on adjusting his mower 
will find much help in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1754-F, “Care and Repair of 
Mowers and Binders,” published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Hays should not be cut early 
in morning until the dew is off. 
Dew causes the hay to bleach and 
delays the curing process. Nor should 
we cut hay late in afternoon and let 
it lie in swath overnight, as it accu- 
mulates moisture which causes the 
sun to bleach the hay the next day. 


After hay is cut it should be left 
in swath until thoroughly wilted. 
This usually takes from two to six 
hours, depending on the heat of the 
sun. When the temperature is hot 
and the sun shining bright, two 
hours will be sufficient. On over- 
cast or cloudy days the hay may re- 
main unraked for six to eight hours 
without burning or bleaching. 


Curing in Windrows 


After hay is mowed it should be 
allowed to wilt thoroughly. It 
should then be windrowed and left 
until it will rattle about three-fourths 
down through the windrow and then 
turned over with a_ side-delivery 
take. Sce that the green side of the 
hay is up after it is turned. It should 
again be left until it will rattle three- 
fourths through the windrow and 
then turned again. This operation 
should continue until the hay is cur- 
ed to the point that no moisture will 
appear when a stem is twisted. Un- 
der favorable conditions the hay will 
cure sufficiently with one to three 
turnings. 

Weather hazards are greater when 
the windrow method is used than 
When the hay is cut, windrowed, 
and then cocked. The cock method 
's more costly but permits the hay 
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Essentials in Making Good Hay 


Machinery, weather, and storage 
are all important 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


being handled earlier and left in the 
field over a longer period. The cock 
should be capped to keep it dry. 

The fastest and cheapest way to 
cure hay is in the swath before it is 
windrowed. However, this is unsat- 
isfactory, especially with legume 
hays, as it causes bleaching and shed- 
ding of leaves. Hays cured this way 
are usually low in quality. 

J. B. Wilson, agricultural engineer 
of the Alabama Extension Service, 
recommends that farmers store their 
hay loose for home consumption. 
Storing hay in a large barn and feed- 
ing it loose is cheaper than having it 
baled, he says. It is a little more 
difficult to feed and requires consid- 
erably more space not baled. It is 
best to bale or grind the hay for sale. 


Watch for Hay Heating 


Spontaneous heating of hay im- 
properly cured and stored often de- 
stroys the feeding value and may be- 
come so severe that the hay actually 
ignites and burns. Good-quality, 
well-cured legume hay will not heat 
beyond the normal sweating state. 
But when cured under’ damp con- 
ditions and on cloudy days, it will 
pay to watch the hay after it is stored. 
If it steams or has a pungent odor 
it may be heating. 

The only way to know if it is heat- 
ing is to take its temperature, says 
H. G. Roethe, of the U.S. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. “Take a piece 
of old three-quarter or one-inch di- 
ameter pipe, drive it down in the 
hay several feet, then lower a ther- 
mometer down the pipe,” he advises. 
“Wait about 15 minutes before read- 
ing the temperature. Take the tem- 
perature in several different places 
near the center of the mow, or near 
where the hay is steaming. 


“Tf the different temperature read- 
ings show the hay to be less than 175 
degrees Fahrenheit, leave the hay in 
the mow. But continue to take the 
temperature of the hay each morn- 
ing and evening until sure the mow 
has cooled off. If instead of going 
down, the hay temperature goes up, 
watch closely. When it reaches 
200 take the hay out or it probably 
will ignite eventually.” 

Roethe emphasizes that the chief 
way to avoid spontaneous heating is 
to cure the hay well. Even one little 
batch of hay with too much moisture 
may cause the entire mow to heat. 
If well-cured hay gets rained on be- 
fore storing, it should be dried out 
again. And all leaks in the haymow 
roof should be repaired, as_ rain 
water, dripping in on the hay, may 
cause it to ferment and heat even 
though it was well cured. 


The horses smell the new-mown hay 
And whinny for a share; 
“Old oats and corn are right poor pay 
And very tiresome fare.” 








MAKE YOUR 1937 CROP 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 


There’s no better way to invest your 
wheat dollars than in equipment that 
will make your business of growing 
wheat more profitable. There’s no bet- 
ter way to insure a better wheat crop 
next year than to plant it with a new 

Oliver-Superior Drill. 

You can buy from Oliver exactly the 
drill that fits your soil and _ or 
— conditions—plain drill, or ferti- 
izer drill—-horse or tractor drawn. 

Whichever one you select will have 
these outstanding Oliver-Superior ad- 
vantages: 

% Wide range of adjustment that gives 
many different rates of sowing. 

% The Superior Double-Run Force 
Feed that measures accurately to 
the kernel. 

% Every type of opener ognuent 
with rear pressure on all furrow 
openers, assuring uniform seeding. 

* Light draft on steel wheels mounted 


on roller bearing axles, or rubber 
tires. 


% All parts mounted permanently in 
line on the strong, straight steel 
frame. 

See your Oliver Dealer. Let him show 
you how your 1937 wheat dollars can 
make more money for you with a new 
and Improved Oliver-Superior Drill, or 
check and return the coupon below. 





YOU GET 


ALL 3 


IN AN 
OLIVER-SUPERIOR 
GRAIN DRILL 


AccuraTe Grain MEASURING 
Sure Grain SEEDING . . . 
ioe tee. « « os & 











Oliver-Superior Plain and Fertilizer Drills 


on SA. 
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, ring. 
riceless keepsake! Guaran- 
teed! 


ed! Sample ring from any 

hoto you send only 

END NO MONEY~—Fiveryone 
wants PICTURE RING, Show sing — take orders — 
make money! Just send photo with strip of paper 


tri d d net d finger for size. Pay post- 
rimmed so ends meet aroun: ing Photo reburnad 


man only 59c, plas few cents pos 
with ring, Money back if not delig' 
PICTORIAL RING CO., Dept. C-81. 














Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
25 Center St., Brandon, Vit 





reliable. 


You can safely patronize them. 
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; See your Oliver Dealer or ; 
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earned $37.10 in 9 hours and received 
ned $120.00 in one ‘ 


"HOSIERY CO. 
Greenfield, Ohie 
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MEN AND WOMEN TO MAKE Fs ‘322° '8 WEEK 
Introducing Hose Guaranteed 4 to 8 Months 


EARNINGS START AT ONCE! Brand new Ford given pro- 
ducers. Everybody buys 






























































You Never 


Recharge 
The 


EVEREADY 


TRADE MARKS 


AIR-CELL 


RADIO BATTERY 


Here’s the 1,000 hour wonder of 
Farm Radio...“A” power that 
saves money and never causes 
muss or fuss. 





ASK YOUR 


“EVEREADY” 


DEALER 























Just wear our smart, lovely new fall dresses 
and show to friends. Take their orders and 
make up to $16 in a week in your spare 
hours. Through our liberal Free Dress plan 
you can earn your entire wardrobe free— 
luxurious lingerie and beautiful silk hose as 
well as smart new dresses. Fashion Frocks are 
guaranteed as advertised in Good Housekeeping. 

No money required and no house-to-house work 
necessary. Write for Free offer; give age and size. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc., Dept. BC-165, Cincinnati,O. 








U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 Year! 


Railway Mail Clerks, Mail Carriers, 
Meat Inspectors, etc. Grammar School 
education necessary. Get ready now. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book with full list of positions and 
full particulars telling how to get 
them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. F248, Rochester, N. Y. 


















rs, Inc., 
50 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 




















for YOU! 


Make big money daily 
selling colored people one 
minute hair dressing, in- 
stant skin bleach, mystic 
curios. Sells fast; repeats 
faster. Get free samples; gua- 
ranteed money-making proposi- 
tion. Lucky Heart Co. Dept. A-825, Memphis, Tenn. 

















FALSE TEETH 


REPAIRED OR REPRODUCED 


Many Repaired for as Low as Su ¢ 


GUARANTEED WORK 
One Day Service 


Mail Broken Plates 
We Return C. O. D. 
FALSE TEETH REPAIR CO. ATLANTA, GA. 














I See by 


OU zine 

goin’ to 
catch me lettin’ 
the editor of this 
paper offer no 
more prizes for- 
letters that I got 
to read. If 
there’d of been 
another letter I 
believe my eyes 
would of plumb 
played out. I’m always glad to help 
abody out when I can but if I'd of 
knowed how many was goin’ to 
write in about Mrs. B. S. gettin’ mar- 
ried or rentin’ a farm I think I would 
of hunted up some other way to 
help. 

The editor of this paper got us a 
good bunch of judges and I believe 
they just about hit the nail on the 
head. Anyways, here’s the winners 
accordin’ to the judges’ best judg- 
ment:— 

First Prize, $5, Mrs. H. T. 
Cobb County, Ga. 

Second, $3, Mrs. E. L. Schubeck, Jack- 
son County, Tex. 

Third, $2, D. M..Pedersen, Jackson 
County, Miss. 











BILL CASPER 


McGarity, 


Ten prizes of $1 each went to 
Mrs. W. B. Adair, Logan County, 
Ky.; Mrs. J. F. Corbin, Buncombe 
County, N.C.; Frances W. Henry, 
St. Clair County, Ala.; A. R. Walker, 
Amherst County, Va.; Rev. H. L. 
Powell, Davidson County, N.C.; 
Mrs. S. R. Davidson, Henderson 
County, Tenn.; Mrs. Corbin King, 
Union County, Ark.; Mrs. James 
Bernard, Webster Parish, La.; Mrs. 
E. L. Boteler, Grenada County, 
Miss., and Mrs. Amy Cash. (Will 
Mrs. Cash please write us giving her 
address?— Editor.) 

Before printin’ the prize letters I 
want to tell you kinda how every- 
body lined up on what Mrs. B. S. 
ought to do. I countea 620 letters 
that said she ought to marry the city 
man. Some of these said marry him 
and get a little place in the edge of 
town where she'd have room 
enough to raise a garden and some 
chickens and flowers. Some said 
marry him quick before he gets out 
of the notion. 

But there was another bunch of 
668 as said she ought to get her a 
little farm and forget him. And 510 
said she ought to marry him and talk 
him into buyin’ a little farm close 
enough by for him to go into town 
to work. I reckon that makes about 
1,130 that figures she better marry 
while she can. 

A bunch of 87 said she better try 
out the farm business just a little bit 
before givin’ this fellow up because 
farmin’ might not be as easy as she 
thinks it is. There was lots of oth- 
ers that didn’t seem to take sides one 
way or the other and I didn’t add 
them up. The editor has done mail- 
ed out checks to all the winners like 
he promised to do. Here’s the letter 
that got first prize:— 

Dear Mrs. B. S.:— 

By all means rent your place in the 
country! 

A woman who really wants to marry 
knows what she wants and doesn’t have to 
ask anybody’s advice! So I take it you're 
not so anxious to get married. If you 
wanted to marry the city man then all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t keep you from it. So rent your 
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the Ads 


place and live happy ever after. That's 
exactly what I’m doing and so I feel I am 
in position to advise you, especially since 
you have asked advice. You can take it 
or leave it. 

Think of all those years you existed in a 
city when all the while your. heart longed 
for country spaces, for the odor of fresh- 
plowed ground, for the spring green wood- 
land, for gardens, chickens, all that goes 
with country life and living, the only real 
living in the world. 

I, too, have pored over seed catalogs in 
springtime. I have existed in cities, have 
kept alive that dream of country in my 
heart, until finally it came true! I, too, 
could have married, not once, but five dif- 
ferent times during the five years in which 
I have been a widow. I left far-away Cali- 
fornia to follow my dream of a cabin home 
and peace in the North Georgia hills. 

I have had my struggles, of course. 
Who hasn’t? But I’m battling through. 

The first year I tried chickens I wanted 
to see if I’d forgotten how, had lost the 
old knack in the shuffie out therc. I hadn’t. 
The place was overrun with baby chicks 
and their various mothers. It kept me 
run to death to make enough money to feed 
‘em. But I could still raise chickens! I 
marketed them from door to door in town, 
had the time of my life doing it. 

I tried my hungry hand at gardening. I 
still had the knack. Even the drouth last 
spring couldn't scorch my ardor. I turned 
a little stream on the field beans and presto! 
there were beans to can and to market at 
a fancy price! Never in my wildest dreams 
had I thought to reccive such a sum for 
mere beans. These were marketed in town 
at stores and from house to house. More 
fun! And to see a green bean field in a 
season of drouth was something else again. 
It was the most thrilling, the most inspir- 
ing sight imaginable. It was a symbol of 
hope and faith and determination and in- 
spiration and sweat! 

Go ahead and marry the city man if you 
will, But just remember this: you will 
miss these things. You will not awaken, 
as I awaken, at day-dawn to the singing of 
birds in the bird cathedral formed by trees 
about my yard. Birds eat crumbs at my 
back door, build nesting places in the eaves 
of the cabin porch, in the trees close by. 
A mocking bird starts off my day right as 
it broadcasts its early day greeting from a 
peach tree limb at my kitchen window. 

From across the way comes the sound of 
a child’s singing. I call her little mead- 
ow lark, and know all is well at my 
neighbor's. I have the best neighbors on 
earth. They all take part in community 
life and share one with the other, remind- 
ing me of one big family. When sickness 
comes we take time about nursing and do- 
ing for the family. I call it religion. My 
neighbors don’t preach religion; they 
live it. 

There’s something so infinitely dear and 
sweet about little country churches and 
schools. There’s something here not to be 
found elsewhere. I know, having tried it. 
Our all-day singings, with dinner on the 
ground, are grand. Nothing in all the 
world like our singings. Nothing in all 
the world like country life and_ living. 
Nothing. And always I thank Him who 
made the country that He guided my foot- 
steps along the way, kept me safe along 
the detours, and landed me, of all places, 
at Burnt Hickory Ridge, home of my carly 
childhood! Sincerely, 

MRS. H. T. McGARITY. 

Sister McGarity, I’d be willin’ to 
bet a last year’s wasp nest that you 
are a plumb good neighbor to have. 
You know, to have good neighbors 
you've got to be a good neighbor 
yourself. You show me a fellow that 
ain’t got good neighbors and I'll 
show you he ain’t such a good neigh- 
bor hisself. 

I’m proud you wrote me about 
Mrs. B. S. and I know you are proud 
you won. I got so many different 
answers I don’t know what to tell 
her to do. It looks to me like she’s 
goin’ to have to make up her own 
mind. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





YON SUSING 


I7 
AGAIN 
“ge ai 


I want the same results 
from wheat and barley as 
New Improved CERESAN 


gave me last year! 

















Use this dust treatment on seed jo 
reduce disease, step-up your yield, 
increase profit! Experiment Station 
tests by most important grain states 
prove its power against seedling 
blight, stinking smut of wheat, cov- 
ered and black loose smuts and 
stripe of barley. Average yield 
increase in tests, 6 %! Write for free 
Cereal Pamphlet. Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 






SEED DISINFECTANTS 


TREAT SEED NOW- PLANT WHEN Youre READY 





METAL 
ROOFS 


, Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
a fire, lightning, wind and 
> weather. Send roof measure 
“=~ ments today for money-saving 

Price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
825-875 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
















BIG PAY 


: fre 
es 


14 FREE Sample “0... 
> 


Men and women wanted to sell Colored 
people. Hair Straightener, Bleach Cream, 
300 products. Earn up to 


.Write today forAgent’s 
Offer. VALM Co., Dept 
716, 2241 indiana Ave.. 

Chicago iil. 











GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE 
Foot-Stone Free. Lettering Feee. 30 
in. high. 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick 
Satisfaction Gaaranteed. Free Catae 


a ERICAN MEMORIAL CO, 
Dept A- 1 8 Aslaata. Ga. 
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When Changing Your aa 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmet- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one Lo 
to ancther will notify us at least two wee’ { 
in advance about the desired change -¢ 
address, giving both old and new postof rl 
address and date you. want the pape 
started at the new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made uP 
some time in advance of the publicatiee 
date of each issue. So please give ae 
least two weeks’ notice in order that ¥ 
may not miss any copies. Here is 4 8 
form to use:— 

‘ D. 
“My paper has been going to R. F. 

3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After “ 

first of next month send it to R. F. D- 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 1H.” 

“JOHN “ MIT od 


; b 
We are anxious to please our readers DY 


prompt service at all times. This ean 
will help us give you that sort of serv 


THE ProcrEssIveE FARMER 
BirMINGHAM, ALA. 
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By L. H. MCKAY 


OR months we have been too 

busy to do anything but try to 
keep up with farm work and neces- 
sary chores. Now that crops are laid 
by and the young chick work done, 
we have a slack time on the farm. 

We farm flock owners have got 
some brain work and back work to 
do to get ready for those pullets that 
are beginning to look like layers. 

Come into the laying house with 
me. Have you got a pencil? The 
back of one of these feed tags will 
do to write on. Let’s sit here on the 
floor and look around, and you jot 
down what we need to do. We can 
figure better when we can see what 
we are talking about. 


Quarters for Laying Pullets 


Now we know that for best results 
the pullets must have a house that is 
dry, free from drafts, well ventilated, 
light, and clean. This roof leaks in 
one or two places and will leak more 
because the hot sun has drawn the 
roofing nails up out of the sheathing; 
so put down “fix roof.” This can be 
done by driving down the nails and 
applying hot asphalt, and a hot Au- 
gust day is the best time to fix a roof. 
Bad leaks can be stopped by painting 
with hot asphalt, over which a piece 
of feed sack is spread and painted 
again with the asphalt. 

There are some cracks in the back 
or north side of the house. The 
boards have bucked and will have 
to be drawn up tight, and maybe a 
batten strip nailed over the crack. 
Also some panes of glass are broken 
in the windows under the drop 
boards and will have to be replaced. 
So put down “stop drafts.” We don’t 
want the pullets to be wheezing or 
sneezing on the roosts at night. 


Ventilation is the next thing we 


“When | See 


(Continued 


might suffer some slower death 
from starvation or from the diseases 
and fevers in this wilderness. There 
Were perils enough, God knew. With 
leadership left to men who had no 
thought but to fight, she felt scant 
hope of survival. But if death must 


come, they would die like true Eng- 
lishmen! 


Besieged by people who came 
crowding about him to give their 
letters and gifts to loved ones in Eng- 
land, John White turned into the hut 


at last to say a last farewell to his 
daughter, 


. “God keep you both!” he said 
tokenly to Eleanor, placing his hand 





On the infant’s head. 





P reparing for Ege Harvest 


Check up on “must” jobs before fall comes 


must check. I was surprised to learn 
that 100 hens breathe out and void 
in their droppings over three gallons 
of water a day. No wonder it’s hard 
to keep a dry house, even when we 
have a tight roof. This moisture must 
be got rid of by ventilation, or else 
we'll have damp litter with result- 
ing colds and roup. 

Each of us must check our own 
house for ventilation. If it is stuffy 
or moisture condenses on the rafters 
in cold weather we have too little 
change of air; if on the other hand 
the house is as cold and damp as it 
is outside we kave too much venti- 
lation. 


Light—Natural and Artificial 


It is plenty light here today because 
the sun is shining, but’will it be light 
enough when the days get shorter 
and when it is cloudy? The layer 
must see to work and if the house 
is dark she thinks it is quitting time 
and won’t eat and drink enough to 
produce at a profit. A coat of white- 
wash is necessary, and because we 
have to brush down the rafters and 
walls and can use a disinfectant in 
the whitewash it is a sanitary meas- 
ure also. 

The standard work day for the 
layer has been fixed at 13 hours but 
to get that day we not only have to 
have a light house but must provide 
the layers with artificial light, either 





electric lights or lanterns hung up in 
the house. So put down “plenty of 
light” as a very necessary thing to 
check up on. 

You would think that anybody 


Sir Walter—” 


from page 19) 


“We are as near Him here as we 
would be in England,” she answer- 
ed with firm faith. Then with sud- 
den urgency, “Thou'lt tell Sir 
Walter of my little Virginia? And 
will he truly tell the Queen herself?” 


“IT swear it by the Book!” he as- 
sured her solemnly. “When I see Sir 
Walter, first of all he will hear that 
yours is the first English babe born 
in this New World. Aye, all England 
shall hear that Virginia Dare is 
born!” 


“Women have died for less,” said 
Eleanor slowly. “I would her name 
could be remembered as well as 
known—but that is too much to 
wish!” 
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would realize that the pullets must 
have clean quarters if they are to re- 
main healthy but some flock owners 
either use no litter at all on the floor 
or else never change it after the pul- 
lets are moved to the laying house. 
They seem to think that removing 
the droppings from under the roosts 
is all they need to do. Yet half the 
droppings are on the floor. Clean 
the drop boards at least once a week, 
clean and relitter the floor at least 
once a month, and keep water 
troughs, feed hoppers, and_ nests 
clean. 

Here are some minor checks. Re- 
pair the roosts; check over the one- 
inch mesh wire under the roosts 
which keeps the layers out of the 
droppings, and paint the roosts and 
supports with crankcase oil mixed 
with one-fourth kerosene to prevent 
mites. Check nests and feed hoppers 
for repairs and water troughs for 
leaks. This type of water trough of 
galvanized iron fitted in a wooden 
trough made of one-inch boards, 
with a drain with rubber stopper and 
short hose running outside the house, 
has proved to be almost freezeproof. 


Let me see that list. I believe that 
is about all. When I finish, the pul- 
lets can look around their winter 
quarters and say, “Girls, we are so 
comfortable we’ve got to shell out.” 


Pullets for Winter Quarters 


We will have to go through this gate 
and across the field to see the pullets. 
They are on range and these range 
shelters roost a little over 100 pullets 
each. During the day they are most- 
ly back in the woods where there is 
shade and it is cooler. 


After we get the house ready we 
shut up the pullets in these range 
houses and catch and handle each 
one. Those that show by their combs 
and by their size and condition that 
they have started laying or are ready 
to lay we put in coops and move to 
the house. Runts and “skinnies” we 
cull out; the others we turn loose for 
a few weeks more on range. 


Her father went out for the last 
time, to be swept down toward the 
beach by his company of planters, all 
fearful lest the pilot sail without their 
messenger. Following to the door for 
a final glimpse of the loved figure, 
Eleanor heard the clamor ot last fare- 
well, and above the tumult of other 
voices heard her father’s voice call 
back in some reply, “When I see Sir 
Walter Raleigh—” 


And heard no more. 








PLUS VALUE | 
that Means 





HE JOHN DEERE Disk 
Tiller lowers costs on tillage 
jobs because it gives you plus 


value in every feature. Big ca- 
pacity? Certainly; but the 
John Deere backs up big capac- 
ity with the strength and stamina 
for continued operation at rock- 
bottom upkeep costs. 


When you buy a tiller, con- 
sider disks and bearings first of 
all. John Deere gives you heavy- 
duty heat - treated high - carbon 
steel disks that stand the gaff. 
Bearings are extremely hard to 
resist the cutting, abrasive wear 
of gritty soil—they’re oversized 
to provide extra bearing surface 
for proper alignment which means 
longer life and lighter draft; they 
are flexibly attached and are 
self-aligning. Disk standards 
which carry the disk gangs are 
extra heavy; heat-treated for ex- 
tra strength—extreme toughness. 
They are bolted between the 
overhead frame bars making up 
a solid, rigid, permanently aligned 
main frame. In wheels, axles, 
power lift, hitch, scrapers—in all 
features and details, the 
John Deere Disk Tiller offers 
you the plus value that means 
lower cost on your tillage jobs. 

See your John Deere dealer on your 
next trip to town, or mail the cou- 
pon below for full information on 


John Deere Disk Tillers—there’s a 
size for your tractor. 





John Deere, Moline, Ill. Dept. D-35. 


Without obligation on my part, you 
may send me complete information on 
John Deere Disk Tillers. My Tractor is 


Be Pines v0 




















CONTAINS NICOTINE 


Solves the Worm Problem 

“Black Leaf” Worm Powder kills roundworm, 

when fed once in a little mash. Released only ia 
e birds’ intestines. 

NO LOSS OF PRODUCTION 
Tasteless —odorless— non-toxic to birds. Does 
not interrupt production. Easy to feed, saves 
time and costs less than 1c per bird. Also “Black 
Leaf” Worm Pellets for individual dosing. At 
dealers everywhere. sun 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of “Black Leaf40” 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


=I 















































































@ Every Southern farmer will 
benefit by reading this book. It 
tells how toincrease crop yields 
and build up soil at a proft. 
Send today for free copy. 


Soil Building That 
Pays a PROFIT!!! 


The salvation of Southern farming is more 
LEGU MES—alfalfa, vetch, Austrian peas, 
etc. To assure best results all legume seed 
should be inoculated with NITRAGIN 
before planting. Inoculated legumes grow 
faster . heavier . make more and 
richer feed . . . resist soil losses. If not in- 
oculated they may rob instead of adding 
fertility to the soil. 

NITRAGIN is the original commercial 
inoculant ... bred up by 38 years of scien- 
tific selection . . . used everywhere by prac-~ 
tical farmers because it’s a standard prod- 
uct from the largest and best equipped 
laboratory of its kind in the world... why 
gamble seed and your time with any other 
inoculants. 

THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 3721 N. Booth St, Milwaukee, Wis. 








LOWEST PRICES 
IN NITRAGIN HISTORY 
NITRAGIN now costs only a few 
cents per acre. Sold by leading seed dealers. 










1 TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 





If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 


choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial 
If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relie/: 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do m 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


¢ 


Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara St., 


318-B Frontier Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








vo 20 INAWEEK! 


$6.00 worth of full size actual samples famous Blair Prod- 
ucts FREE to ambitious man or woman in your town. Just 
say you want to be money-making Blair dealer. Show sam- 
ples-——take orders for 300 high quality, guaranteed home 
necessities. Earn big weekly income No experience—no 
money needed. Write today for FREE SAMPLES 
BLAIR LABORATORIES, Dept. 28-CL, Lynchburg. Va 











etter Sire Sales P opular 


So u th 


GOME thousand-odd persons jam- 
"med a huge tent and listened to 
the auctioneer as he came down with 
his hammer and shouted, “Sold to 
the gentleman over there!” 


No, it was not an auction of some 
aristocrat’s great-grandfather’s furni- 
ture nor the sale under the hammer 
of confiscated goods from the sher- 
iff’s office. It was a “Better Sire Auc- 
tion Sale” in South Carolina. 

This was a combination sale— 
probably the largest ever held in the 
Southeast. It was the fifth of its kind 
conducted by the Clemson College 
Extension Service. Better sire sales 
are by no means something new. 
The auction sale idea in South Caro- 
lina was abandoned during the de- 
pression, but when the Extension 
Service revived it, an advanced step 
was taken by making these sales a 
combined unit of distributing dairy 
bulls, beef bulls, boars, cockerels, and 
toms. In this way only one sale was 
necessary and the same results were 
obtained. 

Services of those participating in 
the sale are free. Even the auctioneers 


Eastern Carolina ‘Turns to 


R EGARDED as one of the most 

‘important examples of sectional 
farm cooperation in North Carolina, 
a four-county cooperative livestock 
market association in Craven, Pam- 
lico, Jones, and Onslow Counties, 
with headquarters at New Bern, has 
brought farmers in that reg‘on al- 
most $100,000 for a million pounds 
of hogs during the first ten weeks of 
organization. 

Exact figures made public by asso- 
ciation officials show that 4,919 hogs 
were shipped cooperatively to Rich- 
mond through New Bern. They 
weighed 1,040,539 pounds and 
brought a total of $97,226.25. The 
largest of the weekly shipments was 
of 136,485 pounds, taking a ten-car 
train and bringing $13,036.33 in 
cash and additional amounts after 
the porkers had been inspected for 
soft or oily bodies. There were 122 
farmers cooperating in this  ship- 
ment. 

Since February, 1936, growers in 
the five counties have cooperated in 
hog shipments, receiving around a 
quarter-million dollars during the 
first 12 months. But the association 
has been operating only since Janu- 
ary 26, 1937, with formal organiza- 
tion perfected on March 16. 

Under the association, the values 
of cooperative efforts have been 
proved by the fact that the quantity 
of hogs shipped has been sub- 





By JACK WOOTEN 
Information Specialist, South 
Carolina Extension Service 


give their time, standing for hours 
enthusiastically barking out the 
prices for bidders. 

The sales are not designed to 
bring exorbitant prices for pure- 
bred sires. Instead the purpose is 
to distribute the stock among the 
farmers at prices within their means. 
No-one will question the fact that 
high quality is essential if farmers 
are to get the maximum benefit from 
their livestock. 

The combination better sire sale 
is just another very definite step in 
increasing production for the aver- 
age cow and in disseminating high- 
production blood represented by the 
high-class bulls sold at the auction. 
Of course the ultimate end to be de- 
sired is that wherever a sire has been 
placed it will be available to the com- 
munity so that the productive ability 
of the stock in that particular sec- 
tion will be increased. 

During the 15-year period 1919 to 


By GERTRUDE S. CARAWAY 


stantially increased, the quality of 
the meat has been greatly improved, 
and the prices paid have been rais- 
ed. On the unorganized market, 
brokers estimated the weight of the 
hogs and paid $1.50 to $2 per 100 
pounds under the market price. 
Since organization, the price received 


This Month's 


(FFERED this month are build- 
ing plans for the . structures 
sketched here, a gambrel-roof barn 
and a range shelter for pullets. 
The barn is 32 feet wide and its 
length may be varied by 10-foot 
units to suit individual needs. Mow 





Carolina improves its livestock 


1934 South Carolina went from 
eighth to fourth place in production 
per cow in the Southern states. This 
jump in the “dairy league” has been 
due in a large measure to the use of 
better sires. 


se oe oe 
BLUE RIBBONS ON CATTLE 
OW proud will be all the blue 


ribbon winners at this fall’s 
fairs! For farmers and farm boys 
planning livestock exhibits, Fred M. 
Haig suggests:— 

1. Select more animals than will be 
needed and finally use those responding 
best to the fitting process. 

2. Do not have the animal fat but in 
good flesh. Use a fitting ration of 100 
pounds.each of ground oats, cornmeal, and 
wheat bran, and 50 pounds linseed oil 
meal, in addition to legume hay, corn 
silage, or beet pulp. 

3. Train the animal daily for at least six 
weeks, till it Jeads easily and stands 
properly. 

4. Use the blanket; it protects the hair 
from the sun and the animal from filth. 

5. Brush each day; train the horns; pol- 
ish horns and hoofs. 


Livestock 


was only 30 cents under the market. 

The farmers now receive their 
cash payments immediately upon de- 
livery, bringing a considerable 
source of farm income through the 
year. By an educational campaign 
to improve the quality of the meat, 
tops in each shipment have increas- 
ed from an estimated 50 per cent to 
around 80 per cent. 


Building Plans 


/ 


capacity is 8'4 tons per 10-foot unit. 

The range shelter is well venti- 
lated, gives protection from driving 
rains and heat, and is rodentproot 
and sparrowproof. The floor frame 
is mounted on skids which serve as 





runners when moving the shelter 
and also keep the floor up off the 
ground. 

Plans may be had for 10 cents 
each from the Division of Agricul 
tural Engineering, Georgia College 
of Agriculture, Athens. Plain line 
drawings may be had for the asking. 
Plans are free to Georgia readers. 
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‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


coving 
It will pay many 


North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
adver- including each initial in your mame and address. Give two good 
references, preferably a2 banker and a local business acquaintance. 





State Plainty 
what editions 
you wish 
te use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 








Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 


Edition— 


Carolinas- Virginia... 


Mississippi Valley 
Kentucky -Tennessee. 
Ga. an -Florida... 


Tex 
ALL FI VE EDITIONS 











Circulation— 
215,000 
160,000 
125,000 

5,000 

175,900 

850,000 














States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classi fied— 
North © oe gs. ¢ — Va 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
Miss., ie. Ark., W. Tenr 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
K w. Mid. and E. ‘Tenn 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
Ga., m "aha iy ee 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Texas and So. Oklahoma..... 10c a word $10.00 per inch D , 
NUE MNEs is view bs os bed estes 45c a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 











office not later than the ist of month 
preceding the month of publication. 





1,000, 








$3.00. 





Choice Varieties of Cabbage 


Farms for Sale Charleston, Cope 





$1.50, pre 


8 9 10 +#dI1 12 13 14 moss packed. “Peter Pan’ The Plant Man, 


Virginia 


Address. Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 








prepaid. Virginia Plant Farm, 








hagen, Danish; 


My rizetak er J 
1 pA 3 4 5 6 7 Plants: Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore—300, 60c; - — —_ 
d; $1.00, 1,000, collect. Good plants, Seed Peanuts, Field Peas, Soy Beans—Write for 
Franklin, prices. Samuel Bear Sr. & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 


Courtland, 





————— ° 
Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato Seeds 
1937 AUGUST 1937 Field Grown Vegetable Plants Cabbage Plants—300, Certified Redhart Strain 3 Wheat—$2.00 per bushel 
. E. WED. . FRI. SAT. 50c; 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid; 75c 1,000, collect Fulgrain Oats, $1.00. Cash with order. R. P. Stegall 
SUN. MON. TU THe Mh Sam and Crystal Wax Onions, same price. Tomato Co., Marshville, N. C. 


500, 85c; 





15 16 17 18 19 20 21 Millions — Copenhagen, Bald-Head, Wakefield, Flat , Clover : 
4 Dutch, Allseason, Savoy Cabbage; Onion, Collard Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff —6 cents per poun 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 Plants—$1.00 thousand, prepaid; 60c express collect. D. F. Smith, Conover, N. C 
30 31 Tomato, Lettuce, Brussel Sprouts 500, 75ce; 1,000, - — - 
29 e $1.25. Cauliflower, Celery, Peppers—300, $1.00; 1,000 


ad Collards 
Morris Improved Genuine Heading Collard Seed 


- Jersey, Flat Duteh, 4 ounces, 50c, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C, 


Tomatoes—-Stone, Mar- 

















o, Baltimore, Matchless; Collards and Onions-——300, Peas 
Shenandoah Mt. Farm—-Productive land; beautiful Se; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Express: 5,000, a | shat : ‘ - 
country; healthful: home; 160 acres; good 6-room house, $3. 00; 10,000, $5.00. Celery, 30c 100, postpaid. Mossed. Cowpeas—All Varieties—Write us for prices. Sam 
farm buildings; stream and spring water; family fruit; pac ked Good plants. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. ples on request. Simkins Seed Co., Augusta, Ga. 
jot wood; only $1,600, part down; some equipment in- — OSE ‘ = a oS See ee 
cluded’ page 103, Free Catalog 1,000 Bargains. Strout All Varieties—Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Onion, ae Putatines 
Agency, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. ie ae Brussel Sprout—300, 50c; 500, T5c 00, 


rots 
United's Best Bargains are Equipped and Ready to per, Potatoes—100, 35c 
Go—With livestock, tools, crops, included; possession 100, 40c, postpa d. 


mercistets. New Free Midsummer Catalog, details Farm, 














,000, $1 


50. Caulifiower, 


postpaid. E Aaddarit Cabbage, 5,000, $3.00 com IMP ROVE Oy AND AND INCREASE YIELB 
; P 


ue 88 





Franklin, 





packed. 





Celery, . POTATO CRC 


Fairview Plant 


viicae pos POTATOES WITH 





350 farms, 10 Midwest States. Inited Farm — 2 =O TE eager RIS I A NT . ~ 7 
Agency 330-FP Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Plants Choice Varieties, new soil, grown from certi- ET HYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 

: —_—. fied, treated seeds, your protection. Cabbage, Onion, (One Quart Treats Eight Bushels.) 
“Best Farms—Easy Terms—Free Catalog. Box 4,  Collard—300, 60c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. Col Full Directions with Orders. 
Scottsville, Virginia. lect. 75e 1,000. Celery—300, 90c; 500, $1.5 1,000, ia s i a s 
ie ———— 2.50. Guarantee fresh delivery. Maple Grove Farms, PRICES—% Pint, 60c; Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.50, 

N h Ci li Franklin, Virginia. Postpaid. Not Prepaid, Gallon, $4.50. 
orth Varolina Ee JOB P. WYATT & SONS COMPANY, 

Valuable Farm—410 Acres—Well timbered; 2 creeks Special for 30 Days—Nice Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Raleigh, nC 
running through farm; good dwelling, one bungalow, 3 Wakefield, Dutch, gitar pOrantces.. Onion, ae se ets, _ aid 
tenant houses; large horse barn, cattle barn, silo, milk Collards—500, 45c; 1,000, 65c, prepaid; 5,000, $2.5f ee scale? wanall: @inib: 
house, milking barn; farné well fenced. Large dairy now express. Potatoes and Pepper—500, 60c; 1,000, Doe. wookout Mountain sere eae ale; retail. ses 
being operated and has been since 1917 on farm. Public prepaid. International Plant Co,, Franklin, Va. : ite a 
road through farm. Farm located 12 miles east of Greens- 7 ——— mn = 

N. C.; one-fourth mile from Highway No. 70. Plants- Cabbage: Wakefield. Early and ag Dutch, Turnips 
Farm located in sight of the town of Whitsett. Good Savoys; Collards, Tomatoes, Broce Onions, Peppers, Seven Top—The Ideal Salad Turnip—40c per pound, 
schools and churches. Address, Owner, P. O. Box 52, Cauliflower 100, 25c; 300, 40c 60c; 1,000, 85¢ delivered. ipicueinkton Plantation, Reidsville, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C postpaid; 5,000 lots, expressed, 
‘ood. Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


caps Poultry and Eggs 


sa 7 : S = Hollyw 
"For Sale—Two Hundred Acres Cut-over Land—Yad- 
kin County—-Three thousand dollars. Box T, Mocks- New 


Crop, Fresh | Grown Cc abbi age 





ville, N. ¢. now Ready—$1.00 thousand; 10,000, $7.50. Much better 
eee than old left-over spring plants Prompt 
good delivery guaranteed. 





Texas Franklin, Va 





Why Pay Rent — When you can buy a farm in the 































P. Councill 











shipments, Baby Chicks 


Company, 


$5.75 PER HUNDRED—Prepaid 





Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price Leading Varieties of Cabbage Tomatoes, Onion, Col- Blood Tested Chicks from Hardy Northern Breeders 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, lards—P ute, 300, 45¢; 500, 1,000, $1.00, post- Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery —C.O.D. Shipments 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do paid; express, 5iec thousand. Celery, 30¢ 100, postpaid. Prices on Day-old Chicks. 50 100 500 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure ‘Try my plants. Smithferry Plant Farm, Franklin, Va Hollyw’d and ‘Hanson Wh. Legs $1. 25 $7.95 $37 50 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich — Large Type White Leghorns. 340 6.30 3195 
and fertile soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent Different Varieties of Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Col- B: mcd Rocks and Rais 3.40 6 30 31.95 
schools. Let me send you our agricultural publication, lard Plants—-300, 45c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Orci ston: and White Rocks. 340 6 30 31.95 
“The Earth.” Write today. M. C. Burton, General Express: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. These are plants Heavy Mixed : $3.15 575 28150 
Freight and YPassenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, for now setting. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Ve ear? (iP ied Effective until August 10th.) wa 
21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. - —____— - . aaeeeel epoom Saree . 
——— —— All Varieties Cabbage, Onion, Solara ‘eo 500, DIXIE H ATC HERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala 
< 65e; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 10,000, 50, ex ed. = ao - = 
Virginia Celery, Cauliflower, Peppers—200, 75c; 1/000. $3.00, Blood Tested Baby Chicks — Buy from Charlotte's 
One of Best Farms in Lunenburg County, Virginia, prepaid. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Virginia. Largest and Oldest Hatchery. Chicks hatched right and 
for Sale—215 Acres--Situated on improved r i, fenced — ~ -——-- priced right. Shipped in special ventilated boxes—no 
and cross-fenced; 185 acres in clear, 15 acres in timber, Healthy Field Grown Plants— Cabbage, Tomato, Col- overheating. Every egg selected. Every chick inspected 





% acres bottom land; excellent for g ains, hay; some lard 
bright tobacco land; 20 acres Blueg Land well collect 





ew 
& 


adapted for alfalfa. 24-Stanchion dairy barn, concrete Lee Crow, Route 2 Gainesville, 


floor and trough; 





2 bright tobacco barns on concrete base, 


one large fram’ dark-tobacco barn; 14-horse capacity Young 


500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, 


Larger lots cheaper 


prepaid; 5,000, 


3.75, Assuring you chicks with quick growth and high liva- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. bility. New Hampshire Reds and AAA White Leghorns 
50, I 


Georgia. 


Pi lants Ready for Fall Crops 


stable; 3 galvanized iron covered hay sheds: tenant Heading Collards, from treated seed, best 


house; grainery, corn crib; 9-room old colonial home, 500, 50c; 1,000, 70c, postpaid; 
bath, running water; 1,000-gallon storage tank. Also Truckers Supply Co., Courtland, 


fur sale—binder, tractors, riding cultivators, mowe 
take, numerous small farming implements; 25 first-c § 
‘wes. Sold direct by owner on y terms. Write 












40 Acres—-Half cleared, U.S. hard road, near good 


town ; excellent location. Tourist roadside business and Marglobe, Rutgers 
farming; $650. 61 Acres—25 cleared; Bright Tobacco and for shipping Pr 
general crop land; all necessary buildings; good roads; from best quality certified seed 








Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard 
, ing varieties. Postpaid: 500, 
W. L. Wallace, Blackstone, Virginia. or mail collect: 
a mont Plant Co., Greenville, Ss 









50 


per 


5,000, $2.50 
Va. 


Cc. 


and Stone Tomato Plants 
1,000. Plants grown conas, Giants, Brahmas, Minoreas, Leghorns, and other 


Cabbage, Tomato, White Wyandottes—50, $4.00; 100, 


Plants—Lead- - 
90c; 1,000, $1.50 
$1.00 per 1,000; 5,000, $4.50. 





$4.25; 100, $8.00 sarred and White Rocks, R 
— Reds. White Leghorns (utility prac) Orpingtons, 
$7.50. "Heavy mixed, 





varieties 50, $3.50; 100, $6.50. Prompt ahipine nts. Postage pre- 
expressed. paid. Ship c.o.d. if desired. Order from this ad. Prices 


effective until August 10th. Leonard’s Hatchery, 129 
South College Street, Charlotte, N. ©, 


Express Pinaire Chicks Every Week—Can usually make prompt 
Pied delivery. Two weeks Livability Guarantee in catalog 
Sexed Chicks, $2.95 per 100 and up. Can supply started 





—— chicks. Flocks blood tested. Barred, Buff, White Rocxs, 
Re acy Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, New Hampshires, An 





Farms, breeds, Get pri discounts. Pinaire Hatchery, Box 
y 








Carlisle Plant 

two miles good town; $875 100 Acres—-85 cleared; large Valdosta, Georgia. ° Seymour, Inc liana. 
selle Bright ‘Tobacco farm, superb tobacco land; good - — —$—<—<$<$<—<—- : ———______——— 
Pog five miles to market; $3,600. Improvements worth Plants Ready “for Fall—Leading Tomato, Cabbage, “Buy Chicks that Satisfy’ ’—-From purebred, blood 
: 50 iu beral terms on all. Thomas E. Hudgins, Heading Collards—500, 45c; 1,000, 70c, postpaid; 5,000, tested stock. They grow off fast—profit payers. Ship 
utbush, Lunenburg County, Va. $2.50, expressed. Hillerest Plant Co., Courtland, Va ments in large, oversized boxes, on best scheduled trains 
v eirver - — — . No overheating enroute. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 

aluable Tobacco, ( tton, and Grain Farm for Sale Millions Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomato: alt Rocks, Wyandottes 0 per 100; heavy mixed, $6.50, 
5 Reasonable Price—Near Boydton, Mecklenburg Coun- varieties Cabbage and Collard—80c 1,000. Shipped day prepaid, Live delivery. Thousands weekly! Prompt de- 
f Virgini Mansion house and four tenant houses. received Crowe's Plant Company, Gainesville, Ga livery. We ship c.o.d Carolina Hatcheries, Greens 
ontains 1, »s. About 300 acres open land. Irby boro, N. € 
Turnbull, Attorney for Owner, Boydton, Virginia C.0.d Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants— - - : — 

All varieties—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75. Blue Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks Each Week—-14-Day Liva 

“For Sale—Two fine Bright Tobaceo and Grain Farms. Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, 5. C 7 


On one farm is a large store and service station, also 


Leading 
Obie Crow, 


Cabbage, Tomato, and 
0, Ye Pay 


Collard Plants Flat 


Sw mill, planer, and grist mill. All doing good busi- Send No Money Mountain 

mi. F, srancon, _Blackstone, Va. Collard Plants—-400, 50c 

H . — Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, _ 

Ch undreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, pai o 

wise City, Virginia Fall Heading Cabbage and 
- ~ Sn Dutch, Jersey, Ballhe ad 500, 

Ozarks Dellinger, Newton, N.C _ 
*| ati Near White River; unimproved; Poultry Cabbage, Tomato, Collard 
Hb 19 $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. thousand; 5,000, $4.50, delivered 
bard, 268 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansa 





Plants — — 








NOTICE --IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
¥ mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
Price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


2,000, 








Spec 


— Cabbage and Collard Plants 
000 up, 60e,; J. A. Alex 


Cabbage, Tomato, ( ‘ollard 
postpaid. Guaranteed Causey Parks 
ial—2 Million Cabbage 
$1.00. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


200, 25e; 500, 5 
ander, 


Plants—$1.00 








Plants 600 


Iris 
Thirty Varieties Lovely Irises — Early 


Masvey’ 8 Garden Book now ready—A new edition, thor. Labeled and postpaid—One dollar. 
ito Tevised by Horticultural Editor L. A. A fragrant Iris garden. Order now. Address, 
Page book chock full of information no i Macedon, Y. 


ener can afford 2 > 
ft afford to be without. Price per copy: Paper 
indi ing, 25¢; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. Send your 


. Masse G > ive F 
Binuingham, Alabama. Book, Progressive Farmer, 


Nursery ‘Stock 


————— Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


Nie 
Baling) lants Ready—Cabbage: Wakefietds, Flat Dutch, 
press, AHseasons—300, 50c; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid; 
Collect, 75¢, Onions, Collards, Tomatoes, same 





25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


7T5e, postpaid 


Varieties—$1.00 


Kinston, 


Pisgah, 


and 
Make long blooming, 


ine. 
Concord Nurseries, - . sieeaies 


bility Guarantee in literature. Sexed chicks as low as 
f Started chicks in many breeds. Flocks blood 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, New Hampshires, 





postman Sinvtone Wyandotes, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, Brah- 


mas, Giants, Leghorns. Get prices and discounts today 
Glendale, Box 36, DePauw, Indiana 





Garvey 200,000 AAA Chicks Eac ch “Week—Special § § Sale c.od 

Quick shipments. 100% Delivery, f.o.b. Large Leg 

horns, heavy assorted, $4.25; Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
5 Pullets, all breeds, $10.00; 








‘ Orpingtons, Minorcas, 5.2 
Lula, Ga leftover Cockerels, $3.00 se posteard; order today 
- 1.000 Sunshine Hatchery, Bolivar, Missouri. 
N. € Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow- 


ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 


Shousand, breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. New low prices. Free 


N Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 720, Clinton, Missouri 


thousand ; Chicks Every Day—Year round. We never stop hatch- 


ings. All popular breeds. Our 19th yest improving 
Write for Summer-Fall prices today Capital Farms 
Hatchery, Henry F. Jumper, Mer., Columbia, 8. C 


Late Atz’s Famous Chix-——Hatching all popular varieties 
Prices reasonable. We carry a livability guarantee. We 


Iris News, — specialize in Day-old Pullets and Cockerels. Atz’s Mam- 


moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana 
Massanutten Chicks — Virginia certified, ~ pullorum 
tested. Hatches weekly beginning September Ist. Rocks, 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell Reds, Leghorns Box K-560, Massanutten Hatchery, 
Good side 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Vomnata pene job. Ask for, particulars. 


Perma- Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Blood Tested Baby Chicks Popular breeds Twice 
weekly Sexed or unsexed Indian River Hatchery, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


pice. Brocco! Shie! k — 
300. 7 Wa Brussel 8 ; attuce—100, 30¢; Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks 
th: 75e: 1,000, $1.50. Celery and’ Exeviunts, 100, 30c; HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED, $11.50; Each Monday. Prices reasonable, Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Phan er, We. Large express orders, special price. Grimm Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet Clover, $7.00; Hartsville, 8. C. 

» . me 5 : ° ‘ 5 © " ac = ———— 
eal 20. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. Red Clover, $20.00. All 60-pound bushel, track 


Pan aeties Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Collard GEO 
i] ( Boas e 
$3.00; 10,000. 0, 65e; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 





300, 900 $5. 50, express collect. Celery Pl: et - Peas 
tion — 500, $1.40: 1,000, $2.75, postpaid. Satisfae- Beans, 
anteed. Joyner’y Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Seed 


BOWMAN, 


and Beans Mixed 3 
90-95%, $1.70; 70-7 
F Chesterfield, 8 c. 





Concordia. Return Seed if not satistied, 


( Poncordia, 





Kansas. 


2. 00; 90- Day 
Farmers 


Baby Chicks—Rocks or Reds—-$6.95 per 100, postpaid 
Seeleys Market, Norfolk, Va 


Velvet 


Feed & Leghorns 
White Leghorn Pullets. Evans Farm, Darden, Tenn 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 






Leghorns 


Pullets—10.000 Ready-to-Lay Pullets, September Ist. 
ae Type English White Leghorns; stock guaranteed; 

12, 15, 18 weeks old; beginning August 20th ship- 
me nt M. Aldridge, Mason City, lowa 


Choice “Range Reared S. C. White Leghorn Pullets 
and Cocxerels—different ages. Write your wants. Breed- 
er of Quality Leghorns since 1911. Carl Gilliland, 
Siler C ity, N. C. 








Wyandottes 


White Wyandottes. Oakes Farms, Haw River, N. C. 


Squabs 
Write Rice Farm, Box 432, Melrose, Mass., for Free 
picture book How to Breed Squabs. Thousands wanted 
weekly at luxury prices. 








Turkeys 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘‘turkey talk,’’ 
telling all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
Turkeys which are so easy to raise right along with 
your chickens. Turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather up and 
fatten from the day they hatch. 

For Complete Information and Prices on Breeding 

Stock for Early Shipment, Address 


BURNS W. BEALL, The Turkey Man, 
Route 8, Cave City, Kentucky. 





Livestock 





Large Type Registered Beri —Choice, unrelated 
pigs. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. 
M Samuel . Orange, Virginia. 





Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered Durocs from ‘‘The South’s Best Blood’’— 
Breeding stock of all ages. Huie Brothers, College 
Park, Georgia. 





Essex 
nae oe Bone Essex. McLambs Essex Farm, 
Benson, N. C 





Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Hampshires 
30 BRED HAMPSHIRE GILTS 


Registered—With Litters Due in September. 

We have purchased entire breeding herd State Hos- 

pital’s nationally known Hampshires. Mr. Redfearn, 

who organized and had sole charge of Hospital 
herd past ten years, has joined us to continue caring 
for these Hampshires Only top animals offered 

If it is better Hampshires you want, we can supply 

you with stock from North Carolina’s Champion- 

ship Herd 

WEIL’'S STOCK FARMS, GOLDSBORO, N. C€, 

Registe red Hampshire Service Roars, Bred Sows, 
and Spring Pigs — All from large, “at en? breeding 
stock. Evergreen Stock Farms, Moyock, 

Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ages. Championship 
blood lines. Cholera immune. Reasonable. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 

Purebred Hampshire Hogs Largest herd in the 
Southeast. Most famous bloodlines Westover Farm, 
Plymouth, N. C 

Registered Hampshires for Sale Either sex R. 
Clarence Dozier, Elizabeth City, N. C 





Purebred Hampshire Rams—One and two years old. 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 


oO 1.¢ 
- i. UL 

oO. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs — No kin Pedigreed. Prolific. Fred 
Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 
Ohio Improved Chesters W. fF Owen, “Bec iford, a, Va. 


Poland-Chinas 


Purebred Registered Poland China Pigs for Sale. 
Marshville Vocational Department T. M. Mayfield, 
Marshville, N. €, 


Boars, Gilts, bred Gilts-—-North Carolina Grand ¢ *ham- 
pion herd. Buy the best. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C 


Boars, Gilts—Sired by North Carolina Grand Cham- 
plon Boar. A. E. Smith & Son, Robersonville, N. C 


Registered Polands—All ages Priced right Also 
feeders. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C 

Quality Poland China Breeding Stock Any age 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio 


Boars. Gilts Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 


Spotted Poland-C hinas 
Spotted Poland Chinas——10 weeks old, $10.00; bred 
Gilts, $35.00. Registered and vaccinated Cedar Lawn 
Farm, Capron, Va 


Guernseys 
Registered Guernsey Bulls and Heifers—Same_ blood 
lines as our Champions at National Dairy Show, Dallas. 
High producers Prices reasonable Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 


Registered Guernsey Cattle-—-Good breeding Twin 
Brook Farm, Mocksville, N, © 


Guernseys — Langwater breeding Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C 


Herefords 


For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bulls--Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 


(Classified ads continued ‘on next: page) 





Classified Ads 





a & Bred ¢ attle for ‘cama, with proce 


Purebred and Gri ade 





Exe elle nt xeon good individuals, 





Registered Percheron Stallions 


eg. = six hundred Leet seven * hier 


Two. or ania idule 


50 Purebred Heifers; 
W. este, * Boydton, Va. 


ry 





Auction Sale E Sy ny attle, Calves, Hogs 
toir. 








Choice Dairy. Heifers 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. 
buyer pays express charges 


Unless otherwise stated 











I Am a Coon Hunter—I know how to catch coons and 
know what a coon hound has to do to tree coons. 
24 coons last season. e large male 4-year-old Coon 


, wide hunter, extra good voice, 
True solid tree barker. 


Write for bank reference and 








you Male C ‘oon Hound, 


Guarantee money back 


Agents—Salesmen “ 
DON’T BE A JOB HUNTER 





tart your own business on our capital No hard 
times; no lay-offs; always your own boss. Hundreds 
average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales year after 
year. We supply s » equipment on crecit 200 
home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary. 
Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, 
profitable business backed by world-wide industry. 


Write 
RAWL EIG H, acon. 








& 





J-PGF, 
TA 


Need Money Quick? 
make up to $42.50 in 


Here's a genuine opportunity to 
a week. Operate grocery business 
from your own home. Supply friends, neighbors, others. 
I send complete outfit on 30-day trial; no money risk. 
Details Free. Albert Mills, 2377 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 











Agents—Smash Go Prices — Santos Coffee, 12c Ih. 
4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 160 
Sticks Chewing Gum, l2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
l4e. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience un- 
necessary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 





Man - Woman — To handle new kind ‘‘Cut Rate’ 
Grocery Business from home. We carry complete stock. 





Share ge profit 50-50. Distribute complete line daily 
necessit Amazing premium plan brings big business. 
Act quick. J. W. Gibson Co., Dept. PF-8, Indianap- 


olis, Indiana. 

Make Big Money Selling Hair and Beauty Prepara- 
tions to colored people. Easy sales. Big profits. Won- 
derful repeat business. Agents wanted. Free sample. 
Marcelene Chemical C 1904-W Broad, Richmond, Va. 








Let Me Send You “$6.1 00 | Worth Actual Sample Food 
Products Free—Finest quality. Loox after coffee and 
tea route. No experience. No investment. Bright 
future. Blair, Dept. 267-L, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Wanted — 5,000 Christians to Sell Bibles, Books, 
Christmas Cards, ete..—Part or full time. Handsome 
profits. Write for catalog. Dept. P, John T. Benson 
Publishing Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 











Free Gift and Free Samples for writing quick about 
our Agent’s proposition selling colored people cosmetics 
and household articles. Write now. Keystone Labora- 
tories, Dept. A-837, Memphis, Tenn. 





Big Money Taking Orders — Shirts, 
Underwear, Raincoats, Dresses, ete. Sales 
Experience unnecessary. Write Nimrod, 
4922- 28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Hosiery, 
Kit Free! 
Dept. 130, 


Ties, 





1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Specialties, Agents undersell stores. Free 
catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 3407, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. 








Lotions, 
furnished. 
Michigan. 


Money at Home Making Flavors, 
Jellies — 68 products. Materials 
Company, R-20030 Russell, Detroit, 


Shampoos, 
Quality 





We Want Representatives in Every County to Sell 
our Built-Right Monuments. Atlas Marble Company, 
Jasper, Georgia. 





New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 


Sample 





Agents Wanted—Write for terms. Southern Nursery 
and Landscape Company, Winchester, Tenn. 


Feeds 


Balance your Hog and Chicken Feeds with our freshly 


ground quality Meat Scrap. Nothing finer, and it’s 
economical. Charlotte Packing & Refining Co., Char- 
lotte, Norti. Carolina. 


F lestithiors 
Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone has rendered 





dependable service to farmers for more than twenty con- 
secutive years—ask the farmer who uses Mascot. Sold 
by us under a guaranteed minimum analysis. American 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


La imestone Company, 


Porites 


Formulas—All_ Kinds! — Guaranteed. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Catalog Free. 





Frog Raising 
‘Raise Giant Frogs!’’ — Market waiting! Unusual 


offer to beginners. Free Frog Book. American Frog 
Canning, (161-R), New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Furs 


Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs, Hides, Harness, 
and turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 





Grave Markers 


Grave—Metal Grave Marker with em- 
bossed aluminum tablet. Send name, dates of birth, 
death. We inscribe Free. $1.50 postpaid. American 
Marker Co., Box 4112, Dallas, Texas. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Special Work 


Mark Every 





for Housewives — Earn to $16 weekly 
and your own dresses Free to wear and show. No can- 
vassing or investment. Experience not - necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. BC-1030, Cincinnati, O. 





If You Agree to Show Them to Friends Ill send you 
two Actual Samples amazing Snag-proofed Silk Hosiery 
and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Mills, Dept. W-70, Indianapolis. 











Mothers! Will you wear actual Sample Dresses and 
show to friends? Up to $22 in week easy! No house to 
house. Give size, age. Harford Frocks, Dept. W-47, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents—Up to $32 in a Week—Introduce amazing 
guaranteed hosiery service. Your hosiery Free, no e:tra 
cost; send size. Wilknit, Desk 8B30, Greenfield, Ohio. 





White Woman to Housekeep and Raise Chickens— 
Servants kept. Good home and salary. Mrs. F. Smith, 
Biscoe, Virginia. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Man With Car, Make $35 a Week—Call on farmers. 
Handle orders for highest quality Motor and Tractor 
Oils, Sprays, Soaps, Cleansers, other guaranteed quality 
products for farm, stock, and poultry. Must be satisfied 
with $35 a week at start, but good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Write giving age, experience or acquaintance 
with farm trade and kind of car. Loyd’s of America, 
846-A Cooper St., Camden, New Jer: y. 














Ww anted—Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial Co., 
Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





~ Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Concord Nur- 





Dependable Local Representatives. Howard-Hickory 
Cc. 


Nurseries, Hickory, N. 





Auctioneering 


Auction Sale Every eter came. Calves, Hogs 
Sheep. Charlotte, N. C., Abatt 





r, tree coons anywhere 
A real bitch to raise pups from. 
Customer pays express. ‘ri 





barker, all night hunter, t 
a coon dog for a coon hunter. 





wide hunter, true open trailer, good voice, 


* trial; customer pays express. Bank reference. 





and Combination Hunt- 
s-—-Write for Free literature showing pictures 

State dog in which interested. K 
Coonhound Kennel, Padue ah, 





habbit and Fox a 


cf ‘ombination meets. 
¥ Ramsey Creek Kennels 





fear- old Coon “and Opossum - 





“pest of breeding papers furnished; 








“Coon, Fox, Rabbit, and ‘Combination Hunters ~Cheap. 











Terrier Puppies—Wormed; 


for watch and stock. 





Miscellaneous 
Agents-Salesmen 


Earn Free Suits and Cash Profits—Earn Cash Profits, 
8, and Free Suit for selling Five tailored-to-meas- 
Free Suits you may earn. 


Prank Knight ‘Tailoring 





Man to to Look After Our Ww holesale . Jobbing Business— 
Write for new Free Book that explains every phase of 
Unlimited opportunity for ambitious 

$ of fast selling merchan- 
sarge ee coraretion. fri . 





~ Pree “Trial Packages ‘and “Display Case — Biggest 
money making agents proposition yet. : 
medicines, household remedies. 


Heart Co., Dept. A-81, 





Batteries 


Edison Storage Batteries for Light, Power Plants— 
Fifteen-year Life; Five-year unconditional guarantees. 
Bargains in complete lighting systems. Free literature. 
**See-Jay’’ Company, 90 Sterling Ave., Yonkers, N. 





Bean Harvesters 


Harvest Soy Beans from the row after they are ma- 
tured, ‘with Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
Write for descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price. 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home — Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ 
‘‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ ‘“‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot,’’ ‘‘Green Mansions,”’ ‘“Treasure 
Island,’’ ‘‘Emerson’s Essays,’’ ‘“‘The Way of All Flesh,’’ 
‘“‘New Testament,’’ ‘‘Golden Treasury of Song and Verse,”’ 
“‘Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ — for 
20e per copy or $2.00 for 12 books—postpaid. Mail or- 
ders to Young People’s Department, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Write for 








The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages will 
be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, good 
manners, games, stunts, first aid, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, songs (words), camping, etc. It will be an inval- 
uable help to any group leader. And the price is only 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quantities). Send 
orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive 





Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Buggies 
Buggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. Split Hickory 
Factory, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — Nu 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 


Electric Sienies 


Electric Fencing—Just what you 
for—a better fence at one-fifth the usual cost. The first 
major advancement offered livestock fencing in many 
years. Sold on 30 days’ trial. Free booklet on request. 
W. E. Williams, State Distributor, One Wire Fence 
Co., Box 508, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


have been waiting 


Super-Electric, Simplest Invention for Electric Fenc- 
ing. Time proven, efficient, safe, low priced, guaran- 


teed. Information Free. Distributors and farmer agents 
wanted. Write Super-Electric Fence, Dept. 30, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





The Electric Herdsman—Thousands in use—6-year 
successful record. Guaranteed to hold all live stock. 
110 Volt sets, $20.00; 6 Volt sets, $24.50, f.o.b. 214 
W. Forest Avenue, Wheaton, Illinois, Agents wanted. 





Fence Livestock Safely with Single Wire—Power or 
battery unit. Thirty-day money back trial. $17.50, 
postpaid. Richards’ Electro-Fence Company, Box F, 
Payette, Idaho. 





Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Home Canning Equipment 
Canner—Woman invents safest, eg 
Canner Cooker, 14 Quart jars. Only $2.75 
Free. Write Jonnum’s, Nevada, Missouri. 


lowest price 
Information 





Honey 


New Crop Choice White Chunk Honey—Six 5-pound 





pails, $3.75; twelve 5-pound pails, $7,205 four 10-pound 
pails, $4.90; twelve 10-pound p $1 3.80. You pay 
freight. Ten-pound sample, $1.95, "postpaid. Guaran- 
teed pure. Prompt shipment. Southeastern Apiaries, 


Nahunta, Georgia. 





New Crop Choice Table Honey—Chunk Comb—Six 
5-Ib. pails, $4.20; extracted, six 5-Ib. pails, $3.60. 
Prices f.o.b. here. Prompt shipments. York Bee Com- 
pany, Jesup, Georgia. 





Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-1. 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, l5e. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 





Horse Training 


‘“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is Free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





House Plans 


Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plans and specifications for Semmns an 8-, 7-, 
6-, 5-, 4-, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Send money order to—Home Dept., Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Lighting Plants 
Light Plants—Repair Parts for Delco Light Plants, 





Batteries, Automatic Water Systems; 32 volt Radios. 
Write today. Central Farm Light Co., Box 895, 
Greensboro, Cc. 

Machinery 


SAWMILLS — Headblock Style — All Sizes. 
Also Planers, Gang Edgers, Resaws, Dust 
Conveyors, etc. 

J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Manfacturers, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Every Tractor Owner Needs Irving’s 84-Page 1937 
Tractor Replacement Parts Catalog — Absolutely Free. 
Thousands parts, all makes; tremendous price savings. 
Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 136 Knoxville Road, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 

1937 Double Geared Center 
Steel Hay Press, $260. Best horse power Steel Press, 
Prices delivered. Write for detailed information. 
Martin Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga, 








Drive Engine Power All 





Fi nal Clearance— Ve haree, “110 volt, Tnduction J Aiter- 
nating Motors, $8.50; 1,000 watt Generators, $19.5) 
Other bargains. Electrical te Company, 1885 
Milwaukee, Chicago. 











Medical 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded—aAt our risk try Dr. 
Robinson’s Remedy for Athlete’s Foot—Also highly rec- 
ommended for sore, tired, aching, sweaty feet. Send 50c. 
Bartow Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Cough or Asthma Stopped or No Pay—Write for Free 
booklet. Nashville Medicine Co., Room 4, Benson Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles —- New-usea parts for al! 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


* up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? Hi 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Je ol 1008 





full cash value mailed day shipment received. Sati 
tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned, Inf stae. 
tion Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smeltin Orme. 
pany, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chica 8 Com. 
Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, b 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by ridges 


return mai} 
returned, Fre 
ing Company 


Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment 
information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refi 
1559 Henne pin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money fiae Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know Coin Colle 





ctors pay 


gh 
for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send Premiums 


. je f 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you, B. tae 
Mehl, 


645 Mehl Bldg., Fort WwW orth, Texas 


Patent Silas 


Inventors—Write us for new free book, ‘‘Pa 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention "gmk 
charge for preliminary-information. Clarence A ri 
& Hyman Berman, Registered rae nt Atte rr 
Adams Building, Washington, D. 





———————____. 
Inventions — Patented 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what ates hui 
for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventor: 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. C 


We Successfully . Sell 





Inventors—Cash in on your inventive ability; paten 





unnecessary. International Inventors Service, 503 } 
Street, Washington, D. 
ee 
Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Co} 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C. 





Inventions Commercialized—Patented or 


unpa 
WwW rite Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, ge ta 


Louis, Mo, 








Patents — Reasonable terms. 


Book and advi 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, pore 


Washington, 
AAAI i 





Personal 


Fairmont Maternity—Private Hospital—Over 25 year 
service to unmaried women needing seclusion, Working 
reduces expenses. Confidential, 1414 E. 27th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Photo Finishing 


HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS — Guaranteed 
Permanent—Size 5x7, 25c; Size 6x8, 40c; Size 8x10, 
50c. Enlargements from your film only. 8-hour De- 
veloping Service; 24-hour Enlargement Service, 

Prompt Return Mailing. 


WILLIAM DANIEL’S STUDIO, Raleigh, N. ¢. 





Immediate Service!—Pictures returned the same day 
film is received. Two beautiful heavy-weight Professional 
Enlargements and eight guaranteed Neverfade Perfec- 
toned Prints, 25e coin. Sixteen pictures from roll, %¢ 
American Studios, Service-A, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








Immediate Service! No Delay!—Roll developed, print 
ed, and two 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
mInents or one tinted enlargement or six reprints—all for 
25e coin. Reprints, 3c each. The Photo Mill, Bo: 
629-L, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, wit! 
one colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge 
ments—All for 25c (coin). Genuine, nationally know. 
Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaC rosse, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed—To beautiful, double weight Pro 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Ww isconsin. 





Rolls eoaaiaieiatcditieas new Beautitone Dublwate Pr- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 guaranteed fadeless Beau- 
titone Prints .. Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, 
Greenbay, Wis 








Quicker Service — Sparking double-clear never-fade 
prints. Roll developed, two prints each negative, en 
largement coupon, 25c. Willard’s, Box 3535-C, Cleve 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Rolls Developed, Two Sets Dated Prints plus Enlarge- 





ment coupon, 2%c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%e. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Towa. ‘‘Where the West 
Begins.”’ 





Prompt Service—Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfad: 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia 

Roll Developed with 16 Prints and 2 professional en 
largements, 30c; 100 reprints, $1.00; 16 reprints and: 
enlargements, 30c. Dependable, River Grove, Illinois. 














Free—Fine grain developing, Fy Velox Prints and En 
largement, 25c; reprints, 3c. Enlargements with every 
United Film Service, East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Ideal Finishing — Roll developed and printed, 2%. 
Snapshot folder and enlarge nent coupon with each order. 
Ideal Photo Service, Box 5 Pate rson, New Jersey. 








10 guaranteed prints, 
16 Reprints, 25¢ 
Minnesota, 


~ Daily Service !—Roll developed, 
25e. Valuable enlargement coupon. 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful double “weight Pro 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 25e. 


Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
ve, ed 





two double weight professional En- 


Roll Developed, Nationwide 


largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Rolls Developed—2 beautiful glossy ‘Enlargements, § 
glossy Velox Prints, 25c. 6-hour service. The Pictui 
Folks, Box 911, Dept. S, Lincoln, Nebraska. 











Rolls Developed- -Two profe: ssional - double welt > 
largements, 8 Nu Tone Prints, 25c. Herman tu 
Service, 105 Main, Fort Wayne, In 








a ee 

Introductory Offer, 15ce. Films developed by Bye 
Fadeless process. Quick service. Reprints, 3¢. Supe 
foto Films, Dept. 114, Kansas City, Mo. ae 


Two ‘Beautiful Portrait Type Double Weight 4 
ments, 8 guaranteed never-fade Prints each Tol 
Dubuque Film Service, I Dubuque, Iowa. —— 
Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy bine 
25e, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each o 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. ens 
t, 
Roll ‘Developed, ‘beautiful hand akan Enlangemest 
8 never-fade border Prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. _—$—— 
eile wei 2 Stee ante oth t 
Rolls Developed—One print and one “enlargement 
each exposure, 25c; trial. Reprints, 2 for 25¢. 
land, 6968-1, George, Chicago. 
= ery rol 


“Two B Beautiful Olivetone Enlargeme nts with Mer Phot 
developed and 8 perfect Prints, 25c. 
Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








_ ae 
Double ouble Wei 


Rolls Developed—25c _ coin—Two 5x7 Club 


Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ee rints, % 
Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25¢; Rept las 
Work processed by Roptmen’s Standard Form! 
North Studio, North, 


Special ‘ Trial Offer—Your next kodak film 
5e; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Classified Ads 
weer 

Photo Finishing 
Rolls, 116 size and smaller, developed, no small prints, 


all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko Pictures. 
Davenport, Iowa. 





a = gr caer pars ag te i ae 
Guaranteed — Film developed, 16 prints, 25c; 20 
prints, 25¢ Immediate service. Quality Photo, Hutch- 


jnson, Kansas. 





a 
Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
9Enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

~ ee pitiless 
Rolls Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
ajc, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois 








—_ 3 ae 5 : 

Rolls Developed—8 Glossy Prints, 25c coin. Get our 
Bargain Price List. Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 
“Hand Colored Enlargements with each roll, 25c. 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago 


“Tse Develops and Prints Trial Roll. Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Hlinois. 





Developing—Prints, 3c, 4c, 5c. Enlarging. Wilson 
Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
95c. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo 





“Roll Developed, Printed, 15c. Reprints, lc. Howard's, 
9947 Jarvis, Chicago. 





Quilt Pieces 

Cloth Remnants—Bright Cheery Prints—Rich solid 
colors; all new goods. Fine for small garments, cushions, 
aprons, stun suits, quilt pieces. Assorted sizes and colors 
from %4 yard to 1 yard and larger. 3-Pound Bundle for 
$1.00, cash in advance, or mailed c.o.d., you pay postage 
W. M. Hall & Co., Belmont, N. C. 





Why Pay More?—Entire stock of Silks at Mill Prices. 
Send ten cents for samples. Durable Silk Company, 
Altamahaw, N. C. 


Schools and Colleges 


GLADE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, Glade Valley, N .C. 
A Christian School in Healthful Mountain Section, 
Alleghaney County. Preparatory Courses. Small 
classes afford individual instruction. Low Rates 
with self-help plan. Write for catalog. 

E. B. ELDRIDGE, Superintendent. 




















Aircraft Industry Needs Thousands of Men Now— 
Military and commercial orders largest in history. New 
developments opening big opportunities in all branches. 
Aero Institute supervised by world known aircraft lead- 
ers. Transportation allowance. Get booslet ‘‘More 
Planes’’—it explains all. Aero Industries Tech. Ins., 
5251 W. San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, California. 









Learn Beauty Culture — Marshall’s will train you 
thoroughly in the most approved methods of modern 
beauty culture. Write for literature. Easy payment plan. 
Positions secured. Marshall’s Beauty School, 490 New 
Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 








$105-$175 Month—Get a Government Job—Men, wom 

en. Try next examinations. Common education usually 
sufficient. Particulars, list jobs, sample coaching Free. 
Wad today. TFranxlin Institute, Dept. G-50, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Men-Women, age 18-50-— 
Start $105--$175 month. Can you qualify? Get our Free 
Questionnaire — find out. No obligations. Write, 
Instruction Service, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Learn Beauty Culture—Wanted: Two Girls to do 
work for tuition. Fully Accredited Course, covering all 
subjects. Portsmouth Beauty School, 4th & Randolph 
Streets, Portsmouth, Va. 





We Pay $25.00 a Week After Graduating from Bar- 
bering Dept. until given position. Beauty Culture taught 
thoroughly. Florida’s Barber & Beauty Colleges, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 








Make $10-$100 Day Auctioneering—-Term soon. Ac- 
quire Home Study Free. American Auction College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Tobacco 
pave on Your Tobacco—Buy Direct from our Factory 
Xentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smoking, extra 
mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full siz weet plugs, $1.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray ‘Tobacco Company, 
Murray, Kentucky. 












Very Good Chewing and Smoking—12 pounds, dollar; 
better Tobacco, 10 pounds, dollar. Guaranteed to please. 
Special select Red Leaf Chewing or Gold Leaf Smoking, 
» pounds, dollar. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





Buy the Best—We grow the finest quality genuine 
Tennessee Red Leaf Tobacco. Now offering juicy Chew- 
‘ng or Mellow Smoking, 12 pounds for $1.00. Cash with 
order, Chambers Farms, MeConnell, Tenn. 





Tennessee’s Favorite — Guaranteed longer, cleaner 
uilder, sweeter; redleaf or air-cured. Chewing or Smo 

ing, lh Ibs., $1.00. Flavoring Free. Shoffner Farms, 
Martin, Tenn. 





Kentucky's Favorite — Guaranteed best grade mil: 
Smoking or juicy red Chewing—10 pounds, $1.00. Reci 
be, flavoring, box plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, 
entucky. 





peauare Deal—Postpaid; Satisfaction Guaranteed—20 
ue Twists, sweet or natural, and 20 Plugs, sweet or 
Matural, all for $1.00. Tom Cash, A-1, Faney Farm, Ky 


weap staid, _Guaranteed—2-year-old long red mellow 
> Chewing or mild Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
own Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 
nie 
cpeestoaid Two Years Old — High grade Redleaf— 
ion ng, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. yuaran- 
« Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 








paid — Selected good red Chewing, ten 


Tobacco, Post 
$1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Norman Jolley, Dres- 


Pounds, 
den, Tennessee, 
ead 








Wagons 

ite Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 

Wa 8 and price list; also for buggies. White Hickory 
son Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 

eee Ss 





i Water Systems 
easy fe Water Supply Systems at Factory Prices—New 
Water gustall models. Write for Free catalog. Address: 
ystem Company, P. O. Box 270, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


‘ Wind Electric Plants 
Comply Wind Light Plant from Automobile Generator— 
than “i Plans and catalog, 10c. 50 other generator 


8 LeJay g 
Chicago, Tlinots. fanufacturing, 430 LeJay Building, 








mp, Vriters—Songs—Poems 
Writers itets—Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary and 
i 


Port], Guide. MMM Publishers, 638 Studio Bldg., 
and, Oregon 
RON, 





ida fog aeens Wanted—Any subject—Send best poem 
——— Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg.. Chicago. 





Pree ph2ems. Wanted—50-50 Plan—Instruction Book 
pt. J, Song Bureau, Salem, Indiana. 











The Voice ot the Farm 


® Crop Allotments Again 
(THE plan of crop allotment which 

Wilbur S. White of Marion 
County, S. C., suggests in the May 
Progressive Farmer is a good one 
and I would like to see some such 
plan prevail. However, I would sug- 
gest several improvements. 

I would have the farmer who 
plants no cotton or doesn’t plant as 
much as the allotted percentage mere- 
ly notify the central office of this fact 
and let them redistribute his surplus 
acreage among other farmers on a 
pro rata basis. The best plan would 
be to have every farmer in about 
January of each year fill out a work 
sheet stating how many acres of cot- 
ton he wished to plant, if any. If 
the number was under his allotted 
percentage, the extra acres could be 
distributed among those who wanted 
to plant more. 

Selling allotments was demon- 
strated to be an evil under the Bank- 
head law. It would be worse under 
an acreage percentage plan. It would 
give the farmer with ready capital 
with which to buy allotments an un- 
due advantage over his less fortunate 
neighbor. And a farmer whose land 
had never grown cotton and was un- 
fit for its growth could realize a tidy 
income each year from selling his al- 
lotment acreage. 

Likewise I think that the _per- 
centage should be the same for every 
farm in every community, county, or 
state throughout the Cotton Belt. 
The same arguments hold for this 
as do for giving the same percentage 
to every farm inatownship. At first 
some injustices might be done by 
such a blanket rule, but eventually 
most of the acreage would be as it is 
now, on good cotton land. That sys- 
tem would be fair to all and the only 
administration necessary would be 
measuring land. Under it a good 
farmer in a low-acreage county could 


plant the same percentage as a good 
farmer in the delta. 

Whatever the plan, it must pro- 
vide that all the farmers in a given 
district (the larger the district the 
better) be allotted the same _per- 
centage of their cultivated land, re- 
gardless of past history. And let them 
sell what they make on that acreage. 

Thomas W. Traywick, 
Orangeburg County, S. C. 


@ A Crusader Against War 
HAVE just read Dr. Poe’s strong 
and convincing article in the June 

Progressive Farmer against the rav- 

ages of war. I commend you most 

heartily for your courageous stand 

and so timely do I feel it to be that I 

write to ask your permission to use 

it from my pulpit (I have eight) or 
anywhere else that I think it profit- 
able. W. C. Rahn, 
Pastor, M. E. Church South, 
Colquitt County, Ga. 


® Electrifying Rural Virginia 
Ov state Grange has taken the 
lead in developing and launch- 
ing rural electric cooperatives and in 
organizing the Virginia Farm Board 
as the state-wide organization to pro- 
mote, develop, protect, and operate 
a state-wide system of rural electric 
lines owned and operated by the 
farmer members. We have built and 
in process of construction over 1,500 
miles of line and have surveys and 
application in for many more hun- 
dreds of miles. James H. Rogers, 
Lecturer, State Grange, 
Bedford County, Va. 


LIMING: WHY AND HOW 
IT PAYS 
(Continued from page 9) 
acre to insure good stands. For the 
medium - lime - requirement group, 


where lime has not been applied in 
recent years two tons limestone is 


Business News for Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


“LYVERY | dairy- 

man, farmer, 
rancher, and breed- 
er has before him 
constantly the prob- 
lem of keeping his 


cattle healthy and 
productive. . . This 
booklet suggests some tried and 


proved methods for control of the 
more important and damaging ex- 
ternal parasites commonly associated 
with livestock.” These .sentences are 
taken from the preface to Gulf Re- 
search and Development Company’s 
20-page bulletin, “External Parasites 
that Attack Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Horses, Mules, Hogs, Dogs, and 
Cats.” This bulletin in plain under- 
standable language outlines methods 
of control that are effective against 
animal parasites, whose damage runs 
into millions of dollars annually. A 
copy of the bulletin can be had free 
from the Gulf Petroleum Special- 
ties, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WINNERS—Many of our readers 
entered the Goodrich Farm Service 
Silvertown contest announced in our 
advertising columns by B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company recently. In 
connection with this contest 490 cash 
awards have been paid to entrants 
throughout the United States. Both 
Carolinas and Virginia produced a 
fine crop of winners. 

North Carolina winners were:— 

David E. Henderson, James N. Corpen- 
ing, Sidney May, M. H. Hallman, Edith H. 
Stafford, R. R. Gwyn, F. C. Dickerson, N. 
E. Davis, W. E. McLawhorn, A. F. Hadley, 


J. H. Duckworth, I. Sharpe Newton, J. V. 
Slaten, and Clareace G. Cloninger. 


South Carolina winners  in- 
cluded:— 


B. H. Willis and Dan W. Bickley. 


Virginia winners were as fol- 
lows:— 

Miss Jennie Daughtrey, B. L. Stafford, 
W. J. Orton, Hugh L. Sheets, C. H. Lam- 
bert, Carl E. Rhodes, and Charles W. 
Jarrels. 


Tuer ProcresstvE Farmer, Aucusr 1937 











“You wait until your father finds out 
you've been fighting again!” 


usually required in the beginning 
and one ton each fourth year there- 
after to keep the soil reaction right. 
For the low-lime requirement group, 
one ton of ground limestone to start 
with and half that much every fourth 
year should be sufficient. For those 
crops with very low lime require- 
ment 1,200 to 1,500 pounds lime- 
stone in the beginning and 1,000 
pounds every sixth year should give 
good results. These are simply rough 
rules to be varied as soil tests in- 
dicate. 

In case of tobacco rotations, dolo- 
mitic limestone should be used, as 
the magnesium in it will control 
sand drown. It is also very impor- 
tant not to overlime tobacco and po- 
tato rotations; too much lime tends 
to increase root rot in tobacco and 
scab in potatoes. 

That lime applied every fourth 
year at the rate of two tons per acre 
in a four-year rotation of corn, wheat, 
clover, artd grass pays good divi- 
dends is shown by recent data from 
the Chatham experiment station. 
The tests were made on Cecil sandy 
loam soil. Here are the results: — 

Percentage of Returns for 
Increase Over Each Dollar 


Treatment No Lime Invested in Lime 


No fertilizer 26.55 $5.00 
Superphosphate 32.90 6.40 
Complete fertilizer 31.40 5.93 
3 3a Yo 
a il “~. 


COMING EVENTS 


North Carclina Farm and Home Week, 
State College, Raleigh, Aug. 2-6. 

Virginia Farmers’ Institute, Institute of 
Rural Affairs, and Virginia Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs, V.P.I., July 
27-29, 

Pageant celebrating 350th anniversary of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Roanoke Island 
colony, each Saturday night and Sunday 
night, July 4 to September 4. 

National Tobacco Festival, South Bos- 
ton, Va., Sept. 2-3. 

State Fairs: Virginia, Oct. 4-9; North 
Carolina, Oct. 11-16; South Carolina, Oct. 
18-23. 

North Carolina Test Farm Field Days: 
Oxford, July 29; Rocky Mount, Aug. 12; 
Swannanoa, Aug. 19; Willard, Sept. 9. 

Greater Texas and Pan American Expo- 
sition, Dallas, June 12-Oct. 31. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 

National Grange, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 
10-18. North Carolina State Grange, 
Winston-Salem, Oct. 27-29. Virginia 
State Grange, Petersburg, Oct. 28-30. 

Tobacco Market Openings: Georgia, July 
29; South Carolina, August 10; Eastern 
North Carolina, August 26; Middle Belt, 
September 16; Old Belt, September 30; 
Virginia Dark Belt, November 29. 

Ton-Litter Swine Show, Savannah, Sept. 
16. 

New Moon, August 6; full, 21. Evening 
Stars: Mars, Jupiter. 








World Drifts Towards Disaster: 


ITH the din of July 4 orations, 
exalting American patriotism, 
still ringing in our ears, we look out 
over the world in beginning this ar- 
ticle, and two grim facts face us:— 
1. The outlook for permanent 
world peace has seldom been much 
darker than now. 


2. The danger that any individual 
—you or I, or our sons and daughters 
—may be sucked into the whirlpool 
of international disorder grows con- 
stantly more serious. The recent 
“neutrality” legislation should lull 
nobody into any false sense of se- 
curity. 


A Threat to World Peace 


Let us look out over the nations 
and face the facts. 

Japan, Russia, Germany, Italy— 
four of the world’s greatest empires 
or near-empires—are governed by 
militaristic and materialistic dictator- 
ships that threaten the peace and se- 
curity of mankind. Japan, Germany, 
and Italy openly covet the land of 
other nations and as means for get- 
ting that land unblushingly advocate 
brute force—the almost unbridled 
butchery of modern warfare. Rus- 
sia does not need additional territory 
but its huge armies are regarded by 
its neighbors as a menace, and the 
cold-bloodedness of its military exe- 
cutions must make all other nations 
distrust its giant strength. 


Not only are all these nations mili- 
taristic, but that militarism has be- 
come all the more dangerous be- 
cause they are frankly materialistic. 
The old restraints of religion they 
have cast aside. In Russia religion 
is scoffed at. In Germany Hitler 
seeks to make religion the puppet of 
the government. In Japan the worst 
situation of all exists in that the so- 
called religion itself is virtually wor- 
ship of the Emperor and his govern- 
ment. Denouncing as feeble and im- 
practicable Christ’s doctrines of 
peace and human brotherhood, all 
these nations say in effect to their citi- 
zens: “The nation is your god; war 
is its highest activity. Might is Right 
and any weak nation—China, Ethi- 
opia, Spain, or any other—is our law- 
ful prey. Nothing that exalts our 
nation can ever be immoral. You are 
born to give your life, without ask- 
ing why, whenever the leaders who 
control your government demand it, 
and this is the supreme end of your 
existence; it is what you were born 
for.” 


Neutrality or Cowardice? 


More perilous still becomes the 
danger of war from all dictator-con- 
trolled and war-mad countries be- 
cause in none of these countries is 
there a free press, free speech, or real 
democracy. When Hitler and Mus- 
solini, for example, tell their papers 


what they can or cannot print, their ~ 


people cannot know the truth about 
any nation Hitler or Mussolini may 
wish to attack. Wherever free speech 
is forbidden, the people cannot use 
either their own brains or their own 
hearts in deciding what policies 
should be followed. And while rule 
in a democracy is “by common sense 
of most”—the people’s mature and 


We ° ° 99 
Patriotism Is Not Enough 
Some August reflections on the World’s News 
By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


@ The sublimest sentence that came out of the World War was 
probably the declaration of Edith Cavell, the English nurse, just 
before she was shot as a spy: “Patriotism is not enough.” She saw 
the whole world become a slaughterhouse simply because citizens 
of every nation had been taught to think only of that nation’s own 
selfish interests. Nobody had ever dared to follow the doctrine of 
Christ to its logical conclusion and say: “Love your neighbor- 
nation as your own nation.” Truly indeed patriotism is not enough 
and neutrality 1s not enough if we are to have world peace. 


long-debated conclusions—a_ dicta- 
tor’s decisions may represent the sud- 
den and selfish judgment of a single 
man. 

As for America’s present so-called 
neutrality legislation—since we do 
not accompany it by any aid to 
any World Court or League of 
Nations to insure justice between 
nations—it may be not only futile 
but moral cowardice. By it, as 
Dorothy Thompson has suggested, 
America may be simply saying to the 
butcher-nations of the world: “Break 
treaties, invade other nations, bomb 
cities, blockade ports, and starve 
women and children, and we will 
take our ships off the seas and fold 
our hands. You can count on our 
doing nothing.” 


Three American Ideals 


And as proof that we have not ex- 
aggerated the seriousness of present 
war trends we quote from a recent 
address by Dr. Francis Bowes Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States and a son-in-law of 
Woodrow Wilson. Of all depart- 
ments of government the Depart- 
ment of State is the one whose 
special job it is to keep in touch with 
all other nations, and Dr. Sayre 
therefore spoke from an unusually 
profound knowledge of world af- 
fairs. In a great part of the world 
today, as he said, a terrific attack is 
being made on the three supreme 
faiths upon which our American 
government was founded, as _ fol- 
lows:— 

1. Faith in Individual Liberty—based 
on the belief that the ultimate value in the 
world is human personality. 


2. Faith in Democracy—that is, in self- 
government and the principle of equality 
of opportunity for all. 


3. Faith in Human Brotherhood—under 
the fatherhood of God. 


While the American says, “I 
have a right to control my own 
life,” Fascism and Communism an- 
swer that the individual must be a 
mere pawn of the state. Democracy 
is denounced as futile confusion; the 
people must hand over all authority 
to a.single will. Human Brotherhood 
is laughed at. “Our nation as a 
super-race of supermen,” cry the dic- 
tators, “must have contempt for 
weaker peoples and stand ready to 
crush them.” 


“Nations are preparing for war 
and the system they have them- 





selves created seems to leave no 
room for escape; fear of the future 
haunts every land,” says Dr. Sayre. 
Such is a conscientious stateman’s 
penetrating analysis of world affairs 
today—such the results of war-mad 
dictators and bureaucracies having 
made a god of each race and each 
nationality. And what is the way 
out? In three compelling paragraphs 
Dr. Sayre answers as follows:— 

What is the answer? There is only one 
that I can see. Our own failures are mani- 
fest. If we would build a civilization that 
will be enduring, creating the fundamental 
values which humanity must have, we 
must turn to some leader who has proved 
his mastery over life, who by his continuing 
power over men has proved his profound 
understanding of human nature and how 
to satisfy its insistent needs. 

The one figure who stands out through 
the ages as the supreme Master of Life is 
Jesus Christ of Galilee. Other leaders there 
have been of transcendent power, loved 
also of humanity. But the teachings of these 
have been restricted by time and place. Only 
Jesus Christ probed deep enough to bring 
forth a body of teachings which bears the 
stamp of perfection for all time and for 
every race. Measured by the force with 
which He has gripped the souls of men, by 
the power which He has generated and is 
today generating in human destiny, by the 
sheer appeal of His matchless teachings, 
Jesus Christ stands forth today unique, 
without a peer. Turn to Him we must it 
we are to save our civilization. 

It is not a question of theology. It is not 
a matter of mysticism. It is not an issue 
circumscribed by churches or by ministers. 
It is not a problem for sentimentalists. It is 
a job for red-blooded men and women, 
wrestling with life’s cold realities. 

As I listened to these words of Dr. 
Sayre’s, spoken within a few blocks 
of where his famous father-in-law 
was born, Woodrow Wilson’s own 
last published article came vividly 
to mind with its unforgettable con- 
clusion: “Our civilization cannot en- 
dure materially unless it is redeem- 
ed spiritually.” 


The Duty of Americans 


In a time of such world crisis a 
tremendous responsibility rests on 
every American and every South- 
erner. Ours is the world’s most pow- 
erful nation and may yet lead the 
world back to safety if we stand 
firmly by our three fundamental 
principles — Liberty, Democracy, 
Human Brotherhood. In some eco- 
nomic fields individual liberty may 
properly yield much to cooperative 
effort, but in things that affect the 
minds and souls of men—free speech, 
a free press, and a free church—abso- 
lutely unhampered Liberty is neces- 





sary. And along with such essential 
liberty we must maintain Democracy 
at all hazards. No dictatorship, how- 
ever all-wise or benevolent, can take 
the place of the growth and self-dis- 
cipline of a democracy learning from 
its own mistakes. “The tempest of 
democracy is better than the calm of 
despotism.” 


And yet, important as all these 
things are, was not Dr. Sayre right 
when—speaking not as a religionist 
but as a scholar and a statesman—he 
declared that the world’s supreme 
need is that it turn away from lead- 
ers who exalt the interests of their 
own nation above all moral consider- 
tions, and that individuals and 
nations turn instead to the greatest 
religious leader of all time—to Him 
to whom spiritual values were su- 
preme and who declared that all 
conflicts, not only between individ- 
uals but also between classes and be- 
tween nations, should be settled on 
the basis of His two eternally simple 
and universal tests, ““Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as_ thyself,” and 
“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them”? 

If we should love our individual 
neighbors as ourselves, should we 
not love our neighbor nations and 
not our own alone? What I wish for 
the United States as my own nation 
—justice, fairness, progress, and a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness toward 
other nations—is what I should wish 
for Canada, Mexico, England, Ger- 
many, and all other nations. Per- 
sonal selfishness pays no individual 
in the long run and the same thing 
is true of national selfishness. 


Patriotism Is Not Enough 
Truly as Edith Cavell said, “Pa- 


triotism is not enough.” America’s 
selfish isolation, our unwillingness 
to help other nations establish a 
World Court and a League of Na- 
tions for adjusting international dis- 
putes, may yet lead to catastrophes 
that will engulf us in another world 
conflict. If paganism’s bloody God 
of War is ever to give place to the 
Prince of Peace with healing in His 
wings, it is not enough that we ac- 
cept His standards as guides of our 
individual lives and conduct. We 
must also recognize our duty to up- 
hold peace and righteousness the 
world over through some powerful 
Supreme Court of Nations that will 
arbitrate justice and enforce peace. 
We must make such a Christian ideal 
of world’ peace more precious to us 
than any so-called neutrality bought 
at the price of moral cowardice and 
self-contempt. We can never have 
enduring peace and security in our 
own country—and perhaps in the 
view of Almighty God we simply 
never ought to have—until we 
are willing to cooperate with other 
nations to help insure peace and se- 
curity the world over, In the lan- 
guage of Dr. Sayre’s own challeng- 
ing conclusion:— 

Turn to Him we must if we are to save 
our civilization. It is not a problem for 
sentimentalists. It is a job for red-bloode 


men and women, wrestling with life’s cold 
realities. 
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‘ ROUND | the 
e edges of every 
;- business concern 
n there is a shadowy 
sf line of values which 
yf they call goodwill, 
or the intangibles. 
e It is impossible to 
it say exactly what these unseen val- 
st ues are worth, and yet the goodwill 
1e of any business is largely responsible 
1e for the profit values and the success- 
d- ful operation of the concern. 
ir 
r- @ Life is filled with these intangi- 
id ble riches which we often forget. 
st I called upon an old couple who 
” existed on that narrow border line 
= between need and enough. I asked 
ul them how they were getting along. 
d- The man replied: “We have little 
ef of earth’s gold, but we have the two 
o supreme values and are rich in them. 
le We have health and happiness to- 
‘4 gether.” Both health and happiness 
. are not quoted in the stock markets, 
ver but are not these unseen intangibles 
" the supreme values of this world? 
ial Two men were being considered 
we fora certain position. In the exami- 
nd nation of their credentials for fitness 
for for the task, it came out that one 
on man had a fine family and a happy 
a home life. The home of the other 
rd man had been broken up for some 
ish cause not stated in the record. The 
er- first man was employed, not be- 
er- cause he seemed to be any brighter 
ual or younger, but because these wise 
ing employers knew that the man with 
a good home and children to work 
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Life’s Intangible Values 


Our August farm sezmon 


By JOHN W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


for is a better bet than the man who 
lacks this unseen steadying and 
backing which a happy home life 
can give. 


@ In our deepest heart existence 
the intangibles are supreme. No 
one ever saw a prayer. Many people 
think it is merely wishful thinking. 
It can’t be weighed in scales yet it is 
a valuable and powerful force. The 
man who prays and means it will 
discover a rich way to balance the 
values of his conduct. 

Ideals can’t be caught in nets but 
they absolutely determine the way 
we go. Helen Keller, the deaf and 
blind genius, said: “I can’t always 
realize my ideals, but I can idealize 
my reals.” 


@ Religion is an intangible. Just 
how the strength of God gets into 
men on the unseen roads of Hope 
and Faith cannot be clearly plotted. 
But that it is a fact millions testify 
with evidence that cannot be denied. 


@ A little lad was flying his kite. 
A near-sighted old gentleman came 
near and asked what he was doing. 
The lad said: “That’s my kite up 
there.” The short-sighted man said: 
“Don’t lie to me. There isn’t any 
kite, and you know it.” Whereupon 
the boy replied: “Mister, you can’t 
see it, but just take hold of this 
string and you can feel it pull.” 


Such are the unseen cords of Faith, 
Hope, and Love. We can’t see them 
with our eyes, but we can feel the 
pull of them in our hearts. 





















—From an original etching by ]. Knowles Hare 


—Courtesy Associated American Artists 














| =a TOBACCO tastes better and 


better the more you smoke it. This fine 


Burley tobacco is mellowed two years in 
wood ... that makes it milder. And it’s 
smoking tobacco with 
that pure maple sugar 
flavor for extra taste 


and aroma, 


Copyright 1937 
LicceTr & MYERS 
Tosacco Co, 


or cigarette 
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says: Sensitive throats welcome Luckies™ 


“Luckies have been my favorite cigarette for about 5 years. 
They’re a light smoke that sensitive throats welcome. Of 
the many trends that sweep through Hollywood, one of 
the longest lasting has been the preference for Luckies. | 
once asked a ‘property’ man—who supplies cigarettes to 
the actors—what the favorite is. He answered by opening 


up a box containing cigarettes. They were all Luckies. 
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Starring in Samuel Goldwyn's Production ‘“WOMAN CHASES MAN” 


Notice how many professional men and 
women — lawyers, doctors, statesmen, 
etc., smoke Luckies. See how many lead- 
ing artists of radio, stage, screen and 
opera prefer them. Their voices are 
their fortunes. Doesn’t it follow that, if 






Tobacce On 


Luckies are gentle on their sensitive 
throats, they will be gentle on your 
throat, too? You will appreciate the 
throat protection of a light smoke free 
of certain irritants expelled by the ex- 
clusive “Toasting” Process. 


The Finest Tobaccos— 
“The Cream of the Crop’ 
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‘It's loasted—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION 
AGAINST COUGH 





